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TING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—NEW 

ENTS will be admitted into ) the following Depart- 
DO WEDNE ESDAY, October 6, 1852 

ieee DEPARTMENT, which provides a course 

—_—, Gund in nature, for those who 

for Holy Orders. The 

the shone ve consented to 

Orders ttigse who shall 
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T “of APPLIED ey ea + pro- 

of instruction for those who are like 

ineering, Surveying, ‘Architecture, pay thet higher 
Surveying, Geometrical —% Mineralogy 

istry, Surveying, metrical Drawing, Minera 

Manufacturing Art py F--~% taught in 


ent. 
ARY DEPARTMENT —intended for the training 
missions in the Army, or direct appoint- 
East India Company’s Service, and including 
Pitisto ry, Mathematics, &, Bogie Be alla 
h and German, Drawi ingen 
OL wil be admitted, on TUESDAY, Bapteenber 2, 


we Pane “oy parts :— 
3 als 20 "re athematics, and General Litera- 
studies in which are directed to b powwase Pupils for the 
ferent, for the Theological, Gene terature, and Medical 
tments of King’s lege, and for the Learned od Profeanions 
The Division of Modern Instruction, mes or Pupils in- 
General e 
tecture, E 
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and yo Pursuits ; Classes of 
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. oie Bilary pk, he ae Royal Navy and the 








particulars ing any one of these Departmen: 
Ink. ng’s Dellage seedy 0 {to be one 
ice . OF sen y Pita or y sop) cation 

ham, ., Secretary, K: 3 College. don. 


R. W. 7ELP. DD. D.. ‘Sees. 


Waitara COLLEGE, LONDON. — 
PACULTY of ARTS and LAWS.—Scasion 1852-52—The 







































9 ON LOUGH UA. wall ‘Sew a TNT RODE DUCTORY 
3 an V. 
LBOTURE at Three a ok peel 
oam. 


Merlet. 
Gallenga. 
Heimann, Ph.D. 


Potter, A.M. 
Ph.D. 
A.M. 


Eaton Hodg- 


Som, HD. 
e Rev. J. Hoppus, 
Creasy, A.M. 


M.A. LL.D, 
Newman, Malden, De Morgan, 









Resipexce or SrupEents.—Several of the Professors receive 
to reside with them, and inthe Office of the Col there 
a register of Parties wh who receive boarders in! r fami- 
Behe reer wil ard information aa to terme and othe 
Four Andrews Schola one of 702, one of 502, and two of 
@. each, will be fe awarded te i je four. best proicien its in Latin, | a8 
Mathematics, and Candidates 
tare during, the 
Stadents in the College seater in fear, jam 
Wuttamson Prize Practica, Cuemistry.—A Prize of 501. 
isoffered by Alexander W Esq. the most successful 
en in the Birkbeck Laborato: 
daring the on of 1 id may be com for by 
Sadents who attend the Annual Course of Instruction in the La- 
toratory. It will be awarded phages moe at the end of the 
Sesion, Mr. Will has desired that it may be announced 
— will probably offer similar prizes for “the two following 


(eee nes and further particulars may be obtained at the 
JOHN HOPPUS, Ph.D., Dean of the e Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


of 
bb Seasion the Faculty of Medicine will commence on the 


rea iadiietliinstmatenn 


ARUN DEL SOCIETY.—ELGIN MARBLES 
te —CASTS from Mr. Cheverton’s reduction of the THESEUS 
which a Prize was awarded at the Great Exhibition) 
nay be obtained on application to Mr. Mackay, at Messrs. P. 
13 ‘and id, a ope East. Price 2is. (or to Members of 
tan Society, 12s. 6d.) 
iid ne vale I ISSUS, re recently reduced by Mr. Cheverton to 


CASTS of th of the T' THESEUS are to beh pa ga 


the sam: 
suerpapadiel Cast t-street ; price to Subscribers, 1 


6 By ore a jaUBKEY BEZZI, Hon. Sec. 
Ofice of the Arundel Society, Nov. 5, 
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To other Countries, the postage in addition. 


G ERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of | ] 
SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
The SESSIUN of this SCHOUL will be opened on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 3rd of November, with a LECTURE by Dr. LYON 
PLAYFAIR. The following Courses of Lectures will be given :— 
1. CESMIStRY, “cepted to Arts and Agriculture—Lyon Play- 


fair, Ph.D., 
2 NATURAL HISTORY, applied to Geology and the Arts— 


Edward For' 

3. MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its Applications to Mining— 
rt Hunt, Keeper of Mini Records. 

4. METALLURGY, with its § Applications—John Percy, 


5. GEOLOGY, and its Practical Applications — A. C. Ramsay, 
6. MINING and MINERALOGY—Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 


The 1 Feet for Matriculated Students for the Course of two years 
is one payment of 30. or two annual ments of 20. This fee 

includes practical instruction in the field. 
e Fees for the Laboratories are 151, for the Session of five 


onths. 
"One of the “DUKE OF CORNWALL’S EXHIBITIONS,” of 
. per annum, to be heid for two years, granted by H.R.H. "the 
Prince of Wales, will be competed for -* Lay end of the Session. 
Acting Mining Agents or y attend the Lectures at 
half the usual c' ques. The same rule is applied to poy ped in the 
‘s or Hon. E. I. Company’s Service. Tickets for 
Courses are issu 
For further information apply to Mr. Trennam Reexs, Curator, 
at the Museum, Jermyn-street, Le don. 
H. "DE LA BECHE, Director. 


RTISTIC ANATOMY, including DRAW- 
ING, PAINTING, and MODELING the HUMAN 
FIGURE, &.— SPECIAL CLASSES at the DEPARTMENT of 
PRACTICAL ART, Mar.porovucs Hovse, Pall Mall, London, 

are conducted by HENRY JAMES TOWNSEND, 
In these Classes Instruction, with PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA- 
and NOL nen by the Professor in DRAWING, PAINTING, 
SLING, connected with ANATOMICAL STRUC- 














OV 





studies are conducted in the folowing groups :— 
1 pRrawina IN CHALK or CHARCOAL with a view to the 
rrect study of structure through Light and Shadow. The 
bor 7 the ! Antique, and of Nature will, therefore, be pro- 
= by step, in careful co: m parison with the bony 
ular frame-work, from caste, prints, &c. 

2. Mo. DELING in Clay 4 “in Wax. in this class the prin- 
ciples of RELIEVO m © and the study from the 
Round, whether of Behe or from fine oo agg is 
carried on with constant velorenes 6 to the test of anat 

In both the above Classes the method of "ANALYSIS is 
adopted ; so ah according e on, the previous 

Sanwing $8 Model, or nelected portions of it are ANATO- 

MICALLY BR DERE 


EN 
aT HE PAINTING Class st ingen the various methods of 








‘ainting ‘in W: our, Tempera. or Fresco: com- 
ing with M Painting from 4 casts, and 
advancing to the stu: with 





0! 
ference to the li Pe a he odel. 

Students desiring to enter these Classes from “+ House, or 
any ofthe Provincial Schools of Orn to 
submit to the Professor specimens of their ability, ty, sufficient to 
indicate the previous acquisition of a power to Draw, Paint, or 
Model, whether from the flat or round. 

Demonstrations are given by the Professor, from time to time, 
reviewing the chief ts in the Human Frame, or in the struc- 
ture of Animals, which are of interest to the Ornamental er, 
Painter, or Modeller, with illustrations from the surrounding 
examples in the Studio or Museum. 

These eet at Marlborough House on every evening in 
the week except - 1, from half-past six to nine o'clock. 





Students who enter this class - obtained from the Head 
Master of any Government School of Ornamental Art a Certi- 
- of having passed through the first six stages in the course 

aon of those Schools, are admitted on the payment 


of 38. per Month. 
All other ‘Students properly qualified are admitted on the pay- 
ment of a fee of 78. per Month. 


Applicants for admission to ese Classes are voguteel 6 to onan 
mens of their ability to Ae i and can d 


0 80 
evening, except Sat Ly -past six al» nine Selock. 
Horning Classes will be d on two days in the 


ficient number of applets have ‘ified their 
desire to enter such Classes. join them 
e hours above 


rough House, 
y ONVALTER RUDING DEVERELL, L, Secretary. 


PAINTING ON PORCELAIN.—A SPECIAL 

ASS, conducted i Mr. J. SIMPSON, will be formed at 

the DEPARTS = cane AL ART, Mar.soroven 
Zoom. Pall Mall ia 

In nt eae ipetrestion ts ven in the processes, and in the 

actual ‘orcelain ; and the seetent will 


Painting on 
the work fired in the k 
which 
eae 


Fy pero Ete to de Leen ee at gen at the’ 
Trade. 


 ¥ the ie opportunity of of — iln. 
m those principles of Chemist: 


vern Painting on Poreelain, will begiven by Dr. Lyon 
fnd ice of the art will be directed and demonstrated 


a mpson, 

Students will have the privilege of making copies from 
ccletrated jictures ta pe Old Masters from Hampton Court, &c. 
t artists, as well as of the finest examples of 


ous emin 
various styles of Paint on Porcelain. 
¢ 8 for Male and Female Students will meet at 


use on the Morningsof Monday and Thursday at 
i thorough H " net g . ” 


FEES. 
5. Students cannot enter for a course of a shorter period than 
two Sessions, for which the fees are 5i.; Students who enter for a 


whole year, are to pay 81. 
6. No J Stadent is rer enitted to enter this Class who is unable to 
which a proof of satisfactory prodeleney in in Drawing and Painting, 


7 Applicants for admission to this lags are requested to send 
their names e at Marlborough Bouse aves mpanied 


abili 
By Order of the Board Board 











of Trad 
WALTER RUDING DEVERELL, Secretary. 


a wrapper, and .d forwarded with the Magazines. —Subscriptions for the Stam, Edition 
uais, Paris, or at the Publishing Office, .: Wellington-street Bont one London. mies 














ae 
JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 





) RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF SCIENCE.—The NEXT MEETING 
will be beld ry BELFAST, under the Presi 144 
EDWARD SABINE, R.A. Treas. and V.P. of the 
and will commence on ye DAY, the lst of SEPTEM BEL 
2. JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, Queen-street- place. Upp Upper Thames-street, 
a AGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, Oxrorp. 
ers will return on Saturday, Sept. "nh, and the 
SCHOOL | RES a> , at Sam., on ths fo! Towing MON DAY.— 
rerms : Sixty Guineas; Da r annum. 4 
formation ee tthe Sheppard and other Bebb ae panes 
obtained from obtained from the Rev. . &. MILLARD, M.A, H 


p= PREPARATION for ETON, RUGBY, MILI- 

COLLEGES, &.—In a well-conducted SCH OOL, 
hnealthfciies situate about 15 miles west of Town, GENTLEMEN’S 
SONS are PREPARED for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. the MILI- 
TARY COLLEGES, &c. References to a high Military Authority, 
and to the Parents of Pupils who have nw yy themselves at 
the public schools. Inclusive terms from 40 to 60 guineas, accord- 
ing toage.—For further information address, Zeta, 66, Margaret- 
street, Cavendish-square, London. 


REE EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS 
arnt pen ah - 2-4 er | -- 
proce yearly at the disposal o of the 











laced Four Presen' Paren' 

ey 4 the Board to ELECT them for this year on 
25th of September ni 

or candidates comet "ine been previously approved by the 

and ti souuive to be Gatwenn the nans of 3 14 and 1 

daughiers 0 of professional men, of officers, or of gentlemen of be 
and in some way dependent upon a oe ang relative. The 

Education comprises a complete c course of four yea 

Forms of can d at the Bétice | of the Gover- 
nesses Benevermnt Institution, 32, Sackville-street. 
SCHOOL. 








Tue BRIGHTON 


ROBERT WINTER, Jun. 
Assisted by Fifteen Lecturers and Masters. 

This School was founded in Jone, 1849, and the unusual suc- 
cess of it, coupled with its ve increase, may be adduced to 
show that such an institution was 2 Jomand of the 

The System combines the approved features of older establish- 
ments with others peculiar to itself, whereby thought and memory 
are duly exercised, the power of the ‘mind develo; , and the bodily 
frame fostered and strengthen 

The EpucationaL Ai is imply to accomplish much, but 
to do well and efficiently that Phi Ly undertaken. 

he Discrpiive is based w | cal uation, kind feeling, and 
sympathy with the pupil in his yy 

Recreation Hou 


usements entertain: nian ca 
The Pupils are thus taught to be habitually active, to wok well, 
to play well, and to do all things heartily. 
he GENERAL Anaapomusses are upon a liberal scale, the Class 
Rooms and Dormitories extensive and airy, providing a se; 
study for each Class, and a separate bed for each Pupil. 
EXamiwations are conducted at the close of every half- gee by 
gentlemen of acknowledged learning ent, an @ peoers 
and reports printed for the satisfaction of parents and frien 
Home InFiuence is Ce ps by the transmission, at the cam 
of each rately complied hi progress and conduct, founded 
table accurately co compiled es a Weekly iRerloter i kept by all "the 
Lecturers 
Pupils at fort the Qoenei ‘sand H.E.I. Company's Service. 
rl eapectns. 7 us, with a a of Referees, will be forwarded on ap- 
ication e 


_Clifton-road, Bri 
ANGUAGES. — Hamiltonian System. —“ This 


ystem is one of the most useful and important dinayverion of 
the een A pupil can acquire more in five or six weeks on this 


™ ROBERT WINTER, Jun., Director. 








system than in two years on the old.”— onl en inster Review.— 
iw ROSENTHA assisted by English CH Geomen, Ly rn 
ss ve LESSONS in the FRENCH talian, 
. Hebrew, Novaans,” ‘ Writing, 

Soekhosion, B. and to attend schools at ah dis- 





tance, on very moderate terms.—A 
Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. wy © 


HE GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
ral Com’ - La oa od f lnterm intend Exhibitors that 
of Mr. sea Benson has been adopted for the Build- 

construction has been com 


its 
he Wall and 4 guate wi wel mount t to about 235,000 super- 
feet, with uired. 
Thursday, the 5 3th of {MAY Ni NEXT. "te ‘fixed for the OPENING 
of the Exhibition. iy order, 


C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
Merrion-street, 
mm > we 17, 1852, 


ORFOLK and NORWICH MUSICAL 
In Alp o oo bet of the PRINCIPAL CHARITIES in the 
COUN yy K and CITY of NORWICH, on the 2ist, 
Sond. Sard, am Saath yo of SEPTEMBER next, in “St. Andrew's 
—_ Patron—The QUEEN. 











Bi Royal High wine PRINCE ALBERT. 
is Royal ; ness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal val Highness the DUCHESS of KENT. 


President. 
The EARL of LEICESTER, Lord-Lieutenant of the County. 
incipal Vocalists ont Fo Pe 


r. Lockey 
Mr. Weiss and Herr Formes. 
Double Bass — Signor 


Bottesini. 
entire Orchestra will counyeies Four Hundred Performers. 
= Conductor—Mr. Benedict. 
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EDESCO. I ‘Sig. GuotretMo Kiaver- Kuar-} 
TOW 4 Professore in lingua Tedesca nell’ Accademia 
Pontificia ae KS ili Ecclesiastici in Roma, comincera tra poco 
un CORSO di LINGUA edi LETTERATURA TEDESCA, me- 
diante la Tt Italiana da servir di pratica in ambedue le 
e. Questo corso si fara due volte la settimana ed — | 
d@’ un’ ora e mezzo, la mattina per le signore, ed |: > pe 
iy ore saranno regolate ommene al desiderio della aS u- 

jaranno i rit 
Professore, No, 20, South Molton-street. 


RYSTAL PALACE, 
TO EXHIBITORS. 

Exhibitors desirous of obtaining space for the Exhibition of 

objects included in the Four Classes of Raw Materials, Manufac- 

fre, & Mac ao and the Fine Arts, are informed that the 

a limited amount of space available for 

same vad that they will be ready to allot the same on the 

ovem 


Ae ae tyr ogy e oneent required, will be 
ms ed by Mtr. Belshaw, whe Adelai ee London 


3, te fenten Bridge, 

; August 10, “wEoRGE "aHOVE, Secretary. 
yours IN  TRELAND. 
IRISH qounes 5 aeaee (available for a month) are 
issued at the following Stati 
Ist Class. 


Lonpon (Euston Station) . £6 10 

Epixesuren, Guascow, Hui LL, BuistoL, 
CARLISLE,OXFORD.. 6 6 5 5 

Worcester, CHELTENHAM, GLoversTER .. 515 415 





1853. 





2nd Class. 
£5 5 


0 
0 
Birmineuam, Ruesy, LeaMineton, CovEN- 
TRY, LincoLn . 450 
Wo.veRuAmpron, ‘Huppersrievp, Leeps, 
Suerrieip, Dersy 5 0 450 
Mancuester, WARRINGTON, Broz, Mac- 
CLESFIELD oe 44 310 0 
VERPOOL, CHESTER ee - 40 350 
They enable the helene to ounin to Chester, Bangor, Dublin, 
Cork, the Lakes of Killarney, and by the new and romantic route 
$f Senmare om and Glengariff, and back to the Station at which the 
The holder of each Irish Tourist Ticket is entitled to have issued 
to him, at very reduced rates, Tickets sor a Tour in the County of 
Wicklow, for a jougnes from Dublin to Belfast, for the Excur- 
sion to the Giant’s Causeway, and one from Dublin to Galway for 


me — purchaser of f — ket is tis, with a copy of 
r of * c. . PY 0! 
the? Fil cstrated Irish urists” Hand- ree Bonk compiled solely for 


ese tours. 

The fullest and most neurate information afforded 
Chester and itrsiphend Company's — 52, Westland row,Dabie 
See also’ Bradshaw's Guide,’ page 


ARTNERSHIP.—A PURINES 2 and WHOLE- 
SALE Does seLLEP. in a long-established Business in 

Town, seeks a G —_ of liberal Education to ia him in the 
active ent, to whom a — interest will -~ om rane 
‘een p. ! ve to be introduced 


of age, will be t. , 
gui. at be o be addrened to R. H. Ginaup, Esq., So! 





and on 
elnatiries byl by letter 





ETEOROLOGY.—NEGRETTI & ZAM- 
BRA’S PATENT THERMOMETERS. — Messrs. NE- 
GRETTI ase SASS we to inform Scientific Gentlemen and the 
Public Ty ay that they are now in a position to je agqulition 
PATENT TH RMOMETERS. which are a feo le 
to all persons din 1 Researches. “These a 
struments have now been in action ous one & at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, and have been highly en of by the 
Astronomer "Royal in his Annual Report ; jc the eral 
2 his Quarterly Report ; and also by J. G TY 
bie Lecture delivered at | the Society. of Arts 
H.R.H. Prince Albert.—To be had of Dellond. ‘st, Pau eGhurch. 
ard ; 5 eres. Thovcthwaite & Co, New 
ma 





gate-s ; Newman, 122, 
Watkins & Hill, Gharing-<rees 3 Casella, 23, Hatton- 

en; Bland & Long 1 Fleet- ; King & Coombs, Bristol; 
or of the Patentees —y-* Inventors, Negretti & 


atton-garden. 


tem. -ART MANUFACTURE.—ELKInecTOoN 
outlets + oe. attention we > Nobility, 
Gentry, Amateurs, A eure, Artista, an d oth al 


ment red be eg to t thei 11 
of Stat a &e. Published cee b theta i in Bronze, 
Sliver, a Gold, from the Antique and select Works of Modern 


Also to their Artistic and Decorative Plate, calculated for the 
6 Sideboard, Seen Boudo a, Se, 
the late Great e= 


byan rowerd of the ‘ Couneil Medal,’ A} may be obtained at either 
Sane et REGENT-STREET 
is MOORGATE STREET, | LONDON. 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Tllustrated Catalogues and Estimates supplied free of expense. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in UXFORD- 
STREET only. The premises are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample assortment of Raw description of goods 
of the first manufactures. A t variety of Dinner 
Four Guineas each.— —250, Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


Wf APPLEBECK & LOWE respectfully inform 
the Nobility, ee sana Pebltc in in eral, that they are 
we reparing a Variety of 8. includi several 
y orks of high artistic ade cay ai and on view 
at their several Establishments during the Festival val Week. 


LL RING 
SMITHFIELD, and GLOUCESTER-STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—Authors ry of honing: their Works brought out under 


mike that the Printing, ——. with 
oh ency in the Publishin Department, 
to apply to Messrs. Hore 


parie. ‘Derb: 
Zambra, 11, ti 
































can bestow, 
Co., Printers and Publishers, "to rier 
Times’ Office, 16, Great Marlborough-street, London, 
ks, Pamphlets an Sermons, in the ew dy style, 
; while oe ie = arrange- 
nerd enable them to promote the interest of all W intrusted 
to their charge. 


HAKESPEARE.—Persons wishing for informa- 
tion ting the_new Mencareph Hinsteehed Edition of 











wer sree PROPERTY as an Ratan i 


Shak say Fe Folio Volumes, the on of which 
bie be strictly limite will please to on ( y potter — to 
J. O. HaLuiwe ct, Esq., Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill, 





a of capital (about 3, oot) & 
join att 3 -¥ emen of talent, character, e: 
and commercial counesions, in the ERIC 
BWR APES jon t of England), comb: ining perfectly unique fea- 
ures in journal ane arery, Gempens of certain success.—For 

ph pontionlape ai lication to be made to Mr. Charles Mitchell, 
Red Lion-court, Flecvatreet ; oF Messrs. Bennett & Stark, Solici- 
tors, 7, Furnival’s Inn, Holborn. 


OR SALE, in the South of England, the 
MOIBTY. or ENTIRETY of a WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
averaging Advertisements. Apply to X. X., at Messrs. Barker 
te’s, mt Fleet-street. 


O PHOTOGRAPHISTS,—TO BE SOLD, a 
BARGAIN, a first-rate PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA, by 
Ross, with double ection Front, three By Paper-holders, 
mpmaeape Lae cares, 12 in, 


und Focussing oon. © ns for Pi 
By 10: 10in., with suitable Co Apply to A. Ross, 


cian, 2, pri sultable Copvine ‘Prose High Holborn. 


O PHOTOGRAPHISTS.—A GLASS 

HOUSE FOR 6 BALE, ley bak oy 3 12, neasty new, suitable for 

a gentleman's r particulars and cards of 
view apply to Pare. Builders 4 &c., Haverstock Hill. 


AYALL’S NEW DAGUERREOTYPE 

PORTRAIT GALLERY, 234, REGENT STREET corner 

of A besince)—— Mr. ot ALL to announce that he has 

OPENED the above PREMISES. n addition to his old-esta- 

blished American Gall West Strand. Ly shesnow the finest 
All Por te taken by Me 


light in London. all are guaran- 

teed permanent, and % he Sass ot | ar climate.—Un- 

deniable excellence, an: 

E OLMESS NEW STEREOSCOPIC DIA- 
GRAMS.—The Second Sheet of Twelve curious Diagrams, 

price Holmes’ proved with No.1 Sheet Lye ene to prove in- 

— to pw eyes, peeks 5s. with N tis, 

‘alot 


0 | ey eyes 8 t red ced p tn. INSTRUC: 
given in the ART pe te oe r. APEpeston | 
Chemist and Lecturer 

















0 ‘Analytical 
Philosophy, 13, AYfred- street, 
Bedford-square. Post-office amy made payable as above will re- 
ceive immediate attention. 


HOTOGRAPHY.— XYLO-IODIDE OF 
SILVER, prepared sole by R.W. beg may now be had 
from Messrs. ENNEMAN, 122, 93, Regent-siree Messrs. Ross,0: icians, 
Featherstone-build 





; Messrs. —, 


‘or the future, to prevens imposi- 

ure, on @ red label, placed over 

the cooper ‘5 Chemist, on Tas dg of pure Pho- 
tographic Chemicals, 10, Pall Mall. 


ELESCOPES.—A Choice Selection of PORT- 
ABLE ACHROMATIC FELESCORRS, 0 suitable for — 


ists, Yachting, Naval and Military purposes, y be in: 
he BLAND & LONG, G Opticians, M Mathematical, 


blishment of 
ical and Chemical Instrum . 153, Pueet- 
with _ 


lasses of saperies ee ei 
my to the reremente of Schools ; =i 


» ducatio 

ustment Educational Models, and every 
anak, ol 

ical Instruments of the best finish for Architects 











LONDON, £= 





HE ART-JOURNAL for oa 
ADVERTISEMENTS for this Number will be in time on 
Monday, 23rd instant, but not 4 
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THE AUTHORITY 


FOR THE 
OBSERVANCE OF GOOD 
FRIDAY. 


It is so universally admitted, as to render the production of 
proof unnecessary, That our Blessed Lord was raised from the 
dead on the First Day of the week ; and it is as universally ad- 
ae. Sat while on earth he himself declared, Matt. xii. 40, 

onas was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly ra shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in 
the heart of the earth.” The catize authenticity and correctness 
of these words are not questioned by any one; their Literal 
Sense is clear, and determines, That if our Saviour was raised 
from the dead on the First Day of the week, he must have suf- 
fered, and been buried, on the Thursday preceding. 


The record of the duration of an event, admits of two distinct 
Forms of description. The event may be ‘described, i in relation to 
the actual omouns of time that it occupied ; or, in relation to the 
number of the appointed Gristons e: ene on which it occurred. 
Thus a journey to e may be d as completed in ten 
days, or, on the eleventh day ; either i is sc aaeaiie correct : the one 
specifies the actual amount of time it occupied, the estimate of 
which commences with the journey ; the other the number of the 
Saye. the appointed divisions of time, on which the journey was 

being performed. In Greek as in English, the one Form is distin- 
ee from the other, by the Expression and Omission of the 

a On. a “F wee eg of the actual amount of time 

mt iti not expressed ; in the speci- 
fication of the er of the appointed divisions of time on which 
it occurred, the Preposition must be expressed. Supposing our 

Blessed Lord to have suffered on Friday all the following state- 
ments are just; He suffered on the first day—He a in the 
grave on the second e was raised from the dead on 
the third day—He laid in the Tape two days—He on two days 
and two nights in the heart of the earth—He was raised from the 
dead the second day; certainly not, He was raised from the dead 
the third day; or, He was three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth; for thee, from Friday to Saturday must be, 

days ond tio nighte 4 : y and one night can have no 
existence. Who says his ¥ > in spten to such time, 
Here is three days: hire? computes the creation of the 
world, From Sunday to Tuesday aane days, then to Thursday 
three days, then to Saturday three days, then to Sunday two ecase? 
making together eleven days. Thus then, supposing our B 
Lord to have suffered on Friday, - no statement of Holy Senpiure 
res} —— it, can the ayn od Three te used ; or even the word Thi 
unless it 1s d by th it ; yet in numerous pas- 
sages of Holy § Scripture ahese words are 80 used, and they are also 
so used in each of the Three Creeds ; \ aaa it is certain, That 
our Blessed Lord did not suffer on Friday. 


Thus then it aqpeare, 7 That in relation to the time of our Blessed 
Lord’s suffering, ‘ord of God is clear and determined ; ; yet this 
“Word been none effect 








through Tradition. 


Tradition assumes, That the word Sabbath, as a mere Appellation 
of a day, is Eynonymous with The Seventh day; yet in Lev. xxiii. 32 
it is recorded, “ Jn the ninth day of the (seventh) month at even, from 
even unto even, shall ye rate your Sabbath.” And in the record 
of the Ten © yey it is, Exo. xx. 10, “* But the seventh day 
is (not 7) abbath, but) A Sabbuth to the Lord;” heuce on 
assumption oun be regarded. Ev — Seventh Day i is A Sabbath 
but every Sabbath is not a Seventh Da 

Tradition may assert, That our Blessed Lord suffered on A oa 
of preparation ; for Holy Scripture so records it. ‘lradition may 
assert, That it was on A day of pre pan — er a Sabbath ; for 
Holy Scripture so records Lavy also. wre +" cannot justly 
assert, That that Sabba as The "sabbath of the yw; for 
Holy Scripture 4... - a contradiction of it. ** ‘So shall the Son x4 
Man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” 
John xix. 14 records, “Jt was a day of preparation for the ye... 
over ;” and St. Luke xxiii. 54 records * That a Sabbath drew near,” 
me! a Sabbath of The seventh day, for that approaching day was 

Friday, but A Sabbath of the Passover; hence St. John xix. 31, 
“ For that Sabbath day was an high day. 


It therefore appears, That there is no authority for the obser- 
vance of Good Friday, above, Dogmatic Teaching ; or, The Edict 
of a Living Infallible Head. 


HERMAN HEINFETTER. 


7, Fenchurch-street, 
October 1, 1851. 


P.S.—August 15th, 1852. This is the Two Hundred and Forty- 
fifth Thousandth, * How long hult ye between two opinions? if the 
Lord be God, follow him, but if Baal, follow him ; ye cannot serve 
God and Manimon ; ae he that is of God heareth God's words ; and 
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asha ‘i me or of my words, of him shall the 
Son of jf be ashamed. I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of (rod, that ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service ; and be not con- 
formed to pad world ; but be ve transformed by the Tenewing of your 
mind, Fm prove what is that Good, and pone FA and 
perfect oa Y God 3 for ibaieanerd doth not bear his cross, and come 
after me, —— - my disciple: heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words sha not pass away.” 

Be not sane This is not an Immaterial selection of one day 
for another, but a question of grave importance ; even of acceptance 
or rejection of our Lo: esus Christ ; the decision of which we 
cannot avoid. We know that our Blessed Lord hath declared, and 
we must either accept his declaration, or * make him a liar.” 


Be not deceived. We feel that there is no uncertainty in our 
Blessed Lord's declaration, and that the disturbing cause, is an op- 
posing d declaration of Tradition. We know that our Blessed Lord 

as said—Three ame and ¢irce nights; and that Tradition says— 
Three days and two nights, 

Be not deceived. If appearances are of acts determine 
that war is raging : That hrist and Tradition are warring for our 
submission, and one must secure us. 

Be not deceived. Tradition has not secured any one, that is not 
so convinced of its authority, as to ay himself of his adhesion 
to it, as clearly, = er Tradition was marked on his 
forehead ; an "the at does not by his ‘aciane. and the systems he 
supports, as clearly point out to others his conviction, as pom 4 
Tradition’s Badge was marked on his hands. ition is n 
scrupulous master; it has been, that it has mes buying ond 





selling, without all’ required marks of adhesion to it. 
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ters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Penin- 
nla of Sinai—[ Briefe aus Aigypten, §c.). 
By Richard Lepsius. Berlin, Herz; London, 
Williams & Norgate. 
:, sian Expedition to Egypt in the years 
0 acted by Professor Lepsius, has 
y in various ways given earnest of its 
to the scientific world. While in pro- 
tidings of its operations were from time 
time received and published in Europe, as 
qin the Atheneum as in the Berlin Journals. 
See his return, Dr. Lepsius has been diligent 
TION o¢ [Mj ananging and reducing to system the fruits 
CROWy ff dhisdiscoveries. His ‘ Essay on the Chronology 
‘Ey ithe Egyptians,’ of which a first part hasalready 
18 likely to mark a new stage in the 
gence, partly by the rectifications which he has 
en enabled to make in the extant canon, but 
gil] more by the disappearance of lacunz in the 
ddest dynastic series, now filled up with names 
ied by monuments unvisited or overlooked 
iy his predecessors. In this department, the 
javest of discovery, which Dr. Lepsius does 
wt profess to have exhausted, may seem at the 
fst glance scarcely credible ;—especially when 
itis remembered how many before him have 
kboured in the same field. The doubt, however, 
will subside on considering two principal cir- 
amstances, apart from the zeal and ability of 
i, Cambridge fy He Prussian traveller :—to which, nevertheless, 
ICS, go. ue credit must be given in explaining his 
netrically, gf aquisitions. We have first to bear in mind 
nt is Tocia, yj at the antiquity of Egypt, whose ruins are 
thickly strewn along a line of nearly 15 degrees 
of latitude, is literally a buried treasure. The 
of the ids alone, it may be said, escaped drown- 
STIANG@ ig in the universal sand-flood. Even the Tem- 
1 URIES, wt ples of Thebes must be entered by the spade; 
vo. cloth, ax —and the Tombs, those stupendous memorials 
vhich have yielded up so many records of 
their royal founders, are themselves for the most 
pat buried under the waves of the Desert.—The 


















with compart 




































A New 


om and Note 






ridge, (D. . : 
Vi “GM vorkman must precede the discoverer,—in a 
nat wade. ff nd where Europeans cannot always command 





his aid, and in spots where it is often fatal to 
linger. The efforts of former explorers, but 
lately prosecuted under such difficulties, would 
nt soon exhaust so wide a field: or, indeed, 
domuch more than point the way to new enter- 
er guided by a knowledge of what had 
therto been done, and assisted by such re- 
surces as sovereign influence alone can pro- 
ANICS,@‘% While in this material respect the 
Prussian Expedition was fortunate, as well as 
i starting from ground cleared by earlier 
floneers, it had the further advantage of an 
aivanced position in regard to the knowledge 
vithout which old Egypt is an enigma darker 
MMAR & then those ascribed to her Sphynx. Slowly, and 
pret Bly the painful trial of methods the ingenuity 
sian Tint. @ ind difficulty of which are without parallel in 
- being annals of human research, the mysterious 
for Prac | YMOls which were dumb to all but a few adepts 
rice le nthe time of Herodotus have become intelligible 
tothe learned of our day. It is obvious how much 
the course of later discoverers must be facilitated 
tythis remarkableconquest. Dr. Lepsius arrived 
MICS. * the Nile well versed in the monumental 
writings; and was thereby qualified to pursue 

Tesearches with a certainty unknown to 
arlier discoverers, who, like Belzoni, could 




















or of Mathe 








“ nerely copy inscriptions, which they were un- 
GRAL able to read, for the use of the learned at home. 
(Shorts relative memorial importance of a building 
Uasfors= ff Or other monument is at once apparent to an 

eye that can decipher the inscription which it 
edinburs: :—and the casual occurrence of a single 
10Sk. 





‘ign in some neglected spot will arrest the 








learned observer's attention, and suggest an ex- 
amination fertile in unexpected results,—where 
others would pass by and find nothing. With 
such advantages, it was to be expected that Dr. 
Lepsius would return with many treasures from 
a mine of Antiquity of which the first real 
opening is but a work of yesterday. 

Concurrently with the aforesaid treatise, des- 
tined to embody the specific additions made to 
the fasti of old Egypt, there is also in progress 
a magnificent publication, at the King’s expense, 
containing what may be termed the visible re- 
sults of the Expedition; in a series of drawings, 
in imperial folio, representing a selection from 
the more important or beautiful of various mo- 
numents, wall paintings, inscriptions, &c. copied 
by the artists in Dr. Lepsius’s party, or taken 
directly from relics removed by him, and now 
in the Berlin Museum. Of this work several 
numbers have already appeared; and whenever 
it is finished a truly royal memorial will exist of 
one of those enterprises that illustrate reigns 
and belong to the few privileges still reserved 
for monarchs—the fruits of “imperial arts, and 
worthy kings.” 

A third publication, more within the reach of 
general readers, is, the volume now before us ; 
containing a series of letters written by Dr. 
Lepsius on the spot during his three years of 
absence. The object of these letters in the first 
place was, to report the proceedings of the Ex- 
pedition to those at home who had a right to 
Information respecting it ;—and for this reason, 
perhaps, although partaking of the manner of 
familiar communications, they say less of the 
personal fortunes of the traveller than is usual 
in notes from the Nile. Yet, there are few ac- 
counts of that region which will give the Euro- 
pean reader a better view of its essential features, 
or that will more clearly inform him of what is 
remarkable in the present state, and bearing on 
the past, of its chief monuments. In a corre- 
spondence like this, much, of course, is omitted 
that the wholly unlearned might wish to know ; 
while frequent reference is made to topics with 
which the studious alone are familiar. But it is 
pleasing to observe how clearly from these un- 
affected business-like reports, chiefly occupied as 
they are with scientific results, there is evolved 
a picture of the actual face of the land, and 
something more than an outline of the primeval 
story which its ruins have been forced to reveal, 
—sufficient to awaken interest in those even who 
have never approached the ground before. To 
all who are already in some degree acquainted 
with it, the letters will be in a high degree in- 
structive and delightful. 

The course of Egyptian travel, from Cairo 
at least as far as the Cataracts, is determined 
by the natural conditions of the Nile Valley. 
Hemmed in by the Desert on both sides, the 
habitable land has from the earliest times been 
confined to a narrow strip of shore on either 
hand of the river, which its waters refresh 
and fertilize. On this confined tract we find 
the site of all the cities founded by its successive 
dynasties—all the sites devoted to its religion. 
Memphis, Thebes, Hermopolis, Ptolemais, Ip- 
sambul, Heliopolis, Elephantina—the Pyramids, 
the Temples, the Rock Tombs,—are all seated 
on the very hem of the river or within its 
islands: the Labyrinth alone stood at a certain 
distance, but on a lake which drew its water 
from the parent Nile. The incidents of the 
Professor’s route, therefore, as far as Korusko, 
where the first great bend of the river begins, 
are merely the longer or shorter stay at given 
points, in the regular course of ascent,—and the 
various new facts ascertained, either by closer 
inspection of known sites, or by the survey of 
others which he was the first to examine. At 





Korusko, where the Egyptian monuments end, 
he left the Nile, striking directly across the 
Desert to Abu Hammad; from whence he again 
ascended the stream to Damer and to Khar- 
toum, the river limits of Meroe. Afterwards, 
he went for a certain distance up the Blue Nile, 
on the way towards Fazogl, the last point to 
which the Viceroy’s power extends,—but had to 
turn back before arriving there. The return 
was to Schendi, thence across the Desert, making 
the chord of the second bend of the river, to the 
Pyramids of Barkal; after which the Nile was 
followed all the way to head-quarters at Thebes, 
where the longest residence was made. From 
that station, in the spring of 1845, the Professor, 
leaving part of his staff employed in drawing 
and excavating, traversed the Desert in a north- 
east direction to the Red Sea; which he 
crossed to visit the region of Sinai. Here, a 
close examination led him to some conclusions 
as to the true ‘“‘ Mountain of the Covenant,” 
and other local circumstances of the Exodus, at 
variance not only with current traditions, but 
also with the opinions of sundry learned Biblical 
pilgrims. The exposition and defence of this 
controversy appear at some length in the ap- 
pended notes.—On the Sinai Expedition there 
occurred the only personal danger which Dr. 
Lepsius has mentioned. He lost his way in the 
Desert, after leaving the ordinary Kosseir route, 
with a view to strike on the Red Sea at a point 
more directly opposite to Sinai. For several 
hours the party, separated, benighted, and des- 
titute of water, were in imminent peril, embit- 
tered in the Doctor’s case by a sense of personal 
responsibility ;—and the rescue only took place 
at the last moment by a happy casualty which 
seemed beyond probability or hope. This is an 
exciting episode, and loses nothing in effect from 
the narrator’s quiet and unpretending manner. 
On this, as on other occasions, it will be observed 
how manfully Dr. Lepsius suppresses all per- 
sonal grievances, and how little place is occu- 
pied in his letters with those discomforts and 
sufferings that beset the European in Egypt. 
Throughout the whole of his stay, including two 
entire summers, there is less complaint of cli- 
mate or bad fare, of fatigue or sickness, of dis- 
appointment or depression—although causes for 
all these in such a scene cannot have been 
wanting—than will be found in one week of 
most Nile journals. In spite of this reserve, his 
letters pretty clearly explain what the conditions 
of living in Egypt are, and the privations which 
must be faced in the pursuit of discoveries there, 
while modestly keeping his own share of its 
hardship in the background. This surely is the 
right temper for your African traveller. 

In intervals'of the main business, Dr. Lepsius 
was busied in gathering knowledge of other 
kinds,—and_ particularly addressed himself to 
languages, Nubian ra | other, hitherto little 
known in Europe. He succeeded in extracting 
from various natives of the Bischari race of 
Taka, from Nubians, and from Negroes of Dar- 
fur, grammatical notices or vocabularies of their 
respective tongues,—which, as collected by a 
practised linguist and scholar, will Be welcome 
to philologers. The customs, dispositions, and 
civil state of the many races that are met with 
along the line between Cairo and the Blue Nile 
are noted as they occur; and in the southern 
region, where monumental relics cease, the 
geology of the river and the physical features 
of the adjacent land become especial objects of 
attention. The descriptions of these will add 
something to our knowledge of the Nile in tracts 
which have but lately been visited at all by 
Europeans. 

The Professor's investigations were crowned 
with success at an early stage of his journey. 
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On January 2, 1843, he writes, from the foot of 
the Great Pyramid (of Gizeh) :— 

Still here! in full activity since the 9th of Novem- 
ber,.and probably for some weeks yet to come in the 
new. year. Indeed, how could I have foreseen, 
from the reports of former travellers, what a harvest 
awaited us here,—on the scene of the oldest history 
of man that can now be chronologically determined! 
It is astonishing how slightly until now this, the most 
frequented spot in all Egypt, has been examined. 
But as we reap ‘the fruits of their oversight, I will 
not quarrel with our predecessors. I have all the 
more firmly repressed my longing for an immediate 
view of more of this land of wonders, inasmuch as 
this is the spot where a full half of our task may 
possibly have to be accomplished. On the best ex- 
isting maps, besides the Pyramids, there are two 
graves particularly noted. Rosellini carefully exa- 
mined but one of these; and Champollion in his 
letters says: —“ 1 y a peu & faire ici: et lorsqu’ on 
a copié des scenes de la vie domestique, sculptées dans 
un tombeau, je regagnerat nos embarcations.” In 
our exact topographical plan of the entire Necro- 
polis; we have marked down forty-five tombs, with 
the tenants of which I have become acquainted by 
their inscriptions ;.and on the whole I have a list of 
eighty-two, that appeared to deserve notice from 
their inscriptions or on account of other peculiari- 
ties. Of these a few only belong to the later time ; 
nearly all of them were built during, or soon after 
the construction of the Great Pyramids:—and ac- 
cordingly afford a series of dates of inestimable value 
for the knowledge of the oldest determinable civili- 
zation of the human race. The architecture of that 
time, on which hitherto I could only form a few 
conjectures, now comes visibly before me in full 
developement. I find nearly all the architectural 
members already matured. Sculptures of whole 
figures, of all sizes, in high and low relief, occur in 
surprising abundance. The style is very firmly and 
beautifully defined; but it may be seen that the 
Egyptians of that day had not yet adopted the par- 
ticular canon of proportions which is afterwards 
found universally current. The painting, on the 
finest lime coating, is often beautiful beyond all con- 
ception ; and in some cases is entirely preserved and 
as fresh as if done yesterday. * * The most magni- 
ficent of the tombs, or rather vaults, in the rock, 
belonged chiefly to princes, kinsmen, or chief officers 
of those kings near whose pyramids they lie; and I 
have not unfrequently found the graves of father, 
son, and grandson,—supplying whole pedigrees of 
those distinguished families which, more than 5,000 
years since, formed the nobility of the land. The 
finest of the tombs, which I myself discovered, to- 
gether with several more, under the sand which 
buries everything, belongs. to a Prince [a son?] of 
King Cheops. 

On proceeding further similar discoveries are 
repeated,—with as little warning from previous 
inquirers. From Korusko, the last station on 
the Nile for the Desert ride to Abu Hammad, 
the Doctor writes :— 

It is surprising how little regard Champollion 
seems to have paid to the monuments of the old 
kingdom. Throughout his whole journey in Mid- 
Egypt, as far as Dendera, the rock-tombs of Beni- 
hassan were all that he thought worth notice ;—and 
even these he took for works of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth Dynasties,—i. ¢., of the later kingdom. 
He also mentions Zauiet el Meitin and Siit,—but 
with scarcely a word of remark on either. By 
others, too, so little has been said of most of the 
Mid-Egyptian monuments, that nearly everything 
we found here was new to me. My astonishment 
accordingly was great, when in Zauiet el Meitin we 
discovered a series of nineteen rock sepulchres, all 
of them covered with writing, from which we learned 
the names of their tenants, and that they belong to 
the remote date of the sixth Dynasty ;—in other 
words, go back nearly to the age of the Great Pyra- 
mids. 

A careful survey of Meroe led to the certainty 
that nothing now exists there to confirm the old 
tradition which chose that distant spot as the 
original source of Egyptian learning and cul- 
ture.— 

The most important result of this inspection was 





not the most satisfactory. I obtained the irreversi- 
ble conviction that here, on the most famous spot of 
ancient /Ethiopia, there was nothing visible but the 
relics of what is comparatively quite recent art. 
Previously, indeed, from. the Ferlini. remains, of 
which I had seen drawings in Rome, and the origi- 
nals afterwards in London, I had formed the opinion 
that they might possibly have been executed in 
“Ethiopia, but certainly not before the first century, 
B.C.,—that is to say, at the same period to which 
belong those insulated specimens of undoubted 
Greek or Roman workmanship which were found:in 
company with his &thiopian treasure. The same 
must now be said of all the monuments extant, not 
here only, but throughout. the Isle of Meroe ;—as 
also of all the Pyramids at Bergérauie, of the Tem- 
ples of Ben Naga, Naga, and in the Wadi e’ Sofra, 
(Cailliaud’s Mésaurat), which we have since exa- 
mined. The figures and inscriptions do not allow of 
the slightest remaining doubt; and it will hence 
forward be a hopeless attempt to maintain, by any 
proof derived from relics of the earliest age, the 
favourite supposition: of a primeval Meroe, full of 
splendour and glory, whose inhabitants of yore pre- 
ceded and instructed the Egyptians in civilization. 

A remarkable discovery was made in the 
Island of Philee,— 
in the court of the great Temple of Isis; two toler+ 
ably long bilingual edicts, z.¢., written in hieroglyphic 
and demotic characters, decrees of the Egyptian 
priests,—of which one contains the same text as that 
of the decree on the Rosetta stone. At least, I have 
already so far compared the last seven lines, which 
correspond, not only in the contents, but in the length 
of each single line, with the Rosetta inscription, 
Our inscription must be transcribed before I can say 
more on the subject :—in any case, however, the gain 
to Egyptian philology will not be inconsiderable, if 
but a part only of what. is defective in the Edict:of 
Rosetta can be thus completed. 

The following is a characteristic example of 
Dr. Lepsius’s vigilance. — 

At Ombos, I was greatly delighted to detect. a 
third canon of proportions for the human body, 
which differs very positively from both the older 
Egyptian ones, with which I was already familiar in 
many examples. The second canon is closely re- 
lated to the first and oldest—of the age of the Pyra- 
mids—which, indeed, it merely carries further out, 
and applies with certain differences. Of both, the 
foot, as unit, is the basis; and this, multiplied by six, 
corresponded with the height of the erect body ; but 
it must always be observed, from the sole, not to the 
crown of the head, but only to the height of the brow. 
The space between the roots of the hair, or the height 
of the forehead and the crown, was not taken into 
account ; and is sometimes three-quarters, sometimes 
half, now and then even less than this fraction of 
another degree. The difference between the first 
and second canon lies chiefly in the place of the 
knee. But in the Ptolemaic canon the division 
itself was wholly altered. The body was no longer 
divided, as in the second canon, into 18, but into 
214 parts, to the height of the brow, or into 23, in- 
cluding the crown. This is the division given by 
Diodorus in the last chapter of his first Book. The 
midway point between forehead and sole falls in 
all three systems below the pubis. From thence 
downwards, the proportions of the second and third 
canon remain the same; while those of the upper 
part of the body, on the contrary, vary essentially : 
the head is larger, the breast descends, the umbilical 
point rises, On the whole, the contours are more 
redundant, and that beautiful antique simplicity and 
chasteness of form in which the grandeur of style as 
well as its peculiarly Egyptian character lay, is 
abandoned for an imperfeet imitation of a foreign 
and ill-understood style of Art. The relation of the 
foot to the height of the body is still preserved; but 
here the foot as the unit no longer forms its normal 
foundation. 

We should have been glad to transcribe an 
interesting chapter wherein the famous Laby- 
rinth and Lake Meeris are reconstructed, as it 
were, by some novel results of the Doctor’s care- 
ful observations; or to borrow his descriptions 
of the structure of the Pyramids, in which 
Herodotus is vindicated, and of the Rock 


Sepulchres. In both of these the notable eb. 
cumstanee is, the provision: made in dines 
> agen modes, by the founder for A r y 
that would be complete of itself, in the 

of his early death, yet apt for boundless — 
sion, if a long life. sh fawour the di rape 
this solemn kind of magnificence, But ¢ 
topics demand considevalinengue puna itwon 
| be unfair to the author to mutilate his Obsen. 
vations. For these and for many other 
things which it has been impossible pa os 
ames, a" res themselves. must be pe 
sulted. ey deserve, and .are like] 

many readers. aati 








Two Years on the Farm of Unele Sam. Wig 
Sketches of his Location, Néphews and Pr 
spects:; By Charles Casey. Bentley. 

We are disposed to:infer that Mr, C 
Irishman; and if that conjecture:be a ri one, 
it is a ae natural that the title of 
his book sh not correspond with its contents 
We find nothing in Mr. Casey’s narrative abox 
the farm of Uncle: Sam, nor, as -the ti 
promises, about the ‘location; nephews and 
prospects” of that personage. Mr. Casey em. 
fines himself to an account of what he 
saw, and met with in the course of very exten. 
sive’rambles, or travels—for it is uncertain which 
is the more accurate word—over a considerable 
part of North America; and we incline to think 
that, so far as Mr. Casey’s readers are concerned, 
they are more fortunate in having. laid befor 
them a statement of what befell Mr, Casey in 
the course of his erratic progress:to the ry 
of Uncle Sam’’—wherever that farm may be— 
than a description of ordinary agricultural life 
in the Western States. 

As a book of travels, or:a record of observa 
tions: made on the institutions: and people of a 
foreign country, the volume before us cannot be 
said to have much, or perhaps any, value. Mr, 
Casey writes with fluency, and: occasionally is 
not wanting in fancy and vigour; but we can 
have no confidence in his judgment, and his 
addiction to verses and to sentiment amounts to 
a serious fault. The best parts of his book are 
the descriptions of some of the incidents which 
he met with in the course of his voyagings along 
the rivers and roads of the: States:—and one or 
two we will extract. The following adventure 
oceurred on one of the passenger packets which 
swarm onthe Erie Canal.— 

“ As a little episode I will takean incident on one 
of the liners, when our cabin contained two sistes— 
one.a widow, the other an old maid, of sharp features 
and sharper wit—a New York pedlar, and his part- 
ner,—a South Carolinian, black-haired, black-eyed, 
quick, egotistic and boisterous—another man, 3 
Pennsylvanian, well-featured, quiet, reflective, and 
quaint in expression: he.was a mechanic; had Jost 
his wife two years before; gave up house, and was 
now a wanderer, he. cared not whither, he had spent 
all his money, and meant to get out at the next 
town, and go to work—complained of dyspepsia, and 
looked sickly. The particulars of his life he far 
nished unsolicited. * * ‘From grave to gay’ our 
subject turned, and, among other things, the New 
Yorker proposed that, our captain being an esquire, 
and the other requisite of ladies and bachelors being 
on hand, a marriage would be an excellent way o 
passing the time (marriage solemnized by a mags- 
trate, lawyer, judge, minister, or doctor is legal); I 
entered into the spirit of the joke, as also the Caro 
linian—the parties in prospect being the dyspeptit 
widower and the spinster, who was quite juvenile at 
the idea. But judge our astonishment when the 
gentleman took it in earnest, and the Carolinian 
prompted him quite seriously, merely (as he said 
aside to me) that I might see a speedy marriage, 
such being no uncommon occurrence—reminding me 
of the obliging Tipperary host, who ordered his ser- 
vant to shoot an old woman for the purpose of gre 





tifying his Saxon visitor with the view of an Irish 
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' jnvalid now arranged his ‘hair, put on 
ee, and ‘ went a sparking,’ as he termed a 
ese? his seat next to the blushing fair; and 

for the first time did I hear that much talked- 
ry ing desperate affair—popping. the 

‘on, He began serious.as a judge's charge by 
hat, ‘beginning in jest, he had on reflection 
pane seriously of the matter—had found in the 

one wife the value of another—that his atten- 
observation and attention to her sentiments, even 
aso limited an acquaintance, convinced him that 
ge was a wornan to make his life happy; in proof of 
yhich, he would there and then marry her, if she 
yould only say yes. The lady did not faint or 
garam, but rather metaphysically replied that ‘ ap- 
in women on a limited acquaintance was no 
gwe method of judgment, and thought it a matter 
that the gentleman should reflect more, 
is Elysium might be less true in fact than 
° “j hero rejoined ‘that such delay was un- 
necessary, he was prepared to abide by the result of 
his observation,” and again urged a consent. At this 
inthe Yorker went on deck and I followed him; 
hewent for the purpose of apprising the captain 
tat-we were to have a marriage on board after 
. The captain, an. old man, said ‘he was 
= officiate when called on.’ I remarked to 
the Yorker ‘how well the Romeo acted.‘ Not at 
al said’ he; ‘he’s serious as death—they are a 
pital match—_we'll have them buckled within an 
how’ When I found that the joke was likely to 
become a job, I felt like one who had counselled 
suede, and straightway set about averting the cata- 
~ Ae going down I found the lady in tears, 
and I was too late, but finding my dyspeptic 
fiend still pleading, I put in my oar, calling up the 
valuable assistance of the widow-sister. I remarked, 
‘that I concurred fully in the wisdom of the lady's 
retark_that in matters of such moment it was not 
velto rely on impulsive determinations,’ referring 
tothe widow as umpire. Fortunately,she had been 
wooed for three years, and held that that period was 
the orthodox time, under which it would be impos- 
sible to make a sound selection. The Yorker was a 
strong opponent, but we beat him gallantly, and had 
the satisfaction of winning a ‘no,’ from the ‘ fayr 
ladié.’” The philosophic dyspeptic,’ after the verdict 
had been rendered, took any speculative clue that 
was given him to any of his many strange questions; 
and that night I slept with a clear conscience, satis- 
fedin having prevented the addition of one to the 
of hasty marri by 
We learn from the following extract some- 
thing of the packets which ply on the great 


joons 
A miny and unpleasant day: I went down to 
the Levee (7. ¢. quay), and inquired on board one of 
the Orleans packets, the ‘ William Noble,’ when she 
would start, as the printed board intimating in eight 
inch letters that ‘ the William Noble for New Orleans 
this day,’ had been, or may have been stating the 
same thing for any indefinite number of days pre- 
viously, The nearest approach to certainty is to be 
had only by examining the quantity of freight on 
board, and on the levee for shipment, and conclude 
avordingly. If she lies high, and there is a good 
deal of freight to go aboard, with only a few passen- 
gesentered, you may read this day, as in five days, 
and-so on, according to circumstances ; it graduates 
until, eventually, it may be held to signify, 
tomorrow. Sometimes you will perceive the dense 
smoke, and hear the bustle of preparation to be off ; 
you conclude she is going now, sure; but no—you 
need not hurry, it is only a pleasant fiction of the 
Captain's: they are merely firing up, as the finale of 
rtising stratagems: it is merely a puff, and coming 
evening ends in smoke. With all this experience in 
view, I did, nevertheless, ask the clerk when she 
would start, ‘This evening, sir, at five o’clock pre- 
Cuely, sir,’ said he, with the emphatic precision of 
4 man that considered five minutes after five as a 
perfect impossibility: perhaps I asked deprecatingly, 
‘Six o'clock will be time enough to come down ?’— 
We start at five, sir,’ was the oracular response, 
vith the addenda, ‘if you wish to go with us, sir, you 
had better be on board at quarter to five o’clock.’— 
paid our fare, with an inherent longing after 

the wonderful, we were on board at fifteen to five, 


way filled with a stream of strong men, rolling in 
heavy barrels, boxes, &c. We went up to the saloon, 
sat down at the stove, and counted the minutes (not 
that we had the most remote idea of departure), but 
to demonstrate to our own satisfaction, that we had 
once and again hoped against fate, by relying on the 
clerk’s promise. ‘ How soon will you get out, sir?’ 
said a new comer to my precise friend. —‘ After dark, 
I expect, sir!” replied the infallible official. Where- 
upon we mentally hugged ourselves, from a know- 
ledge of the superior experience which we had bought 
and paid for. At nine o’clock we were to start in 
the morning, and in the morning we were to be off 
at ten o’clock, which said ten o’clock eventually 
came in the familiar shape of four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when we at length slipped off down the 
Ohio ; and as we watched the receding town, and 
the beautiful banks, we could not help philosophiz- 
ing a little on the uncertainty of terrestrial things in 
general, and the emphatic uncertainty of the starting 
time of Orleans boats, in particular; and as the 
shades of evening rendered the outlines of our course 
dim and shadowy, and we watched the two volumes 
of brilliant sparks, that showered in a cascade of fire, 
from the tall chimneys, shooting hither: and thither 
in mazy, serpent-like masses, we found we had arrived 
at a settled conviction, which we hold to this day, 
that, with the captains’ clerks and other officials of 
steamboats, hyperbole is a natural form, especially on 
subjects appertaining to the capacity, safety, speed, 
and starting time, of the particular boat with which 
they are connected. But to every question there 
are two sides, nor do we think there is unmixed evil 
in the world. The saloon of the western steam-boat 
runs clear fore and aft the length of the boat: it is 
elegantly fitted up, and has a succession of two berthed 
state-rooms at either side for the whole length. The 
table is good, and the general comfort provided for. 
The charges are particularly moderate, being from 
10 to 15 dollars for an Orleans passage (1500) miles, 
including board, attendance, &c.” 

It will be seen from the passages quoted that 
the volume isnot without interest. It is, in point 
of fact, light reading of about the average degree 
of merit; and we are not sure, if Mr. Casey 
would discard poetry, sentiment, and fine writing, 
that his wide experience of mankind in many 
countries would not enable him to produce a 
book entitled to greater attention than the pre- 
sent one. 





Assyria ; her Manners and Customs, Arts and 
Arms: restored from her Monuments. By 
Philip Henry Gosse. Printed for the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

THE main object of this volume seems to be, to 

connect, as far as possible, the recent discoveries 

at Nimroud, Kouyunjik, and Khorsabad with 

Scripture history, and the representation of 

manners, customs, arts and arms as we find 

them in the Bible. This design Mr. Gosse 
has carried out with considerable learning and 
ingenuity. At the same time, we could have 
dispensed with not a few of his detailed. descrip- 
tions of the marbles as they now exist in Lon- 
don and in Paris, because they have already been 
described in works of the highest authority, 
compiled and written by the discoverers them- 
selves,—Dr. Layard and M. Botta,—to say no- 
thing of what may be called the ancillary works 
of Mr. Bonomi and Mr. Vaux. Mr. Gosse 
attempts in some respects a more popular view 
and treatment of the various subjects in ques- 
tion; but he fails, not so much from want of 
clearness of style, or of knowledge of his sub- 
ject, as from the need of more frequent illustra- 
tions, and often on a larger scale, than those by 
which his book is accompanied. How could 

he, for instance, be expected to give even a 

tolerable notion of an Assyrian encampment 

(p. 327) in a circle of about the — of a 

crown-piece? However clearly or skilfully cut, 

the aid of a magnifying glass is not sufficient to 
make many of the objects intelligible, or to 





but there she lay, smokeless and steamless; her gang- 


Mr. Gosse’s descriptions, or of the justice of his 
inferences and arguments.. To those who have 
seen the same representations on a much larger 
scale, the inadequacy of such diminutive repe- 
titions will be doubly apparent. 

Another observation will occur to most people 
who take in hand the volume before us;—that 
we are at present only on the very threshold of 
the information that is to be derived from the 
sculptures, not to mention the inscriptions. The 
author before us has obviously been too much in 
haste to put forward the results of his comparison 
of the scenes depicted on the bas-reliefs found 
in Assyria with the accounts contained in Hol 
Writ. We do not mean to say that his wor 
exhibits indications of undue haste in compo- 
sition, though we may think that in some ts 
the whole might have been better digested and 
arranged ;—but that he seems to have been so 
apprehensive of being anticipated in some of 
the parallels which he draws, that he has been 
induced to put them to press before he possesses 
the means of judging properly of the likeness. 
With the assistance of etapa ht that he can 
obtain from sacred or profane history (and he 
has resorted to most of the usual authorities), 
he is still often obliged to confess himself in 
the dark as to ordinary representations of 
Eastern life and manners. If we be content to 
wait a few years until the bas-reliefs shall be 
better understood by the translation of the in- 
scriptions that belong to them, the field of con- 
jecture and speculation will be much narrowed, 
—and we shall then probably know with cer- 
tainty what is at present a matter merely of 
ingenious, but unsatisfactory, guess-work, Mr. 
Gosse himself thus admits the insufficiency of 
the materials at present in our hands.— 

“The national annals of Assyria, lately recovered, 
and still in process of being exhumed, are now read 
in their original autographs; and the world may 
expect, at no distant date, to peruse a history of that 
ancient nation transcribed from her own royal chro- 
nicles. Until these are published in a connected 
form, with a chronology measurable from some recog 
nized starting-points, we must be content with ‘the 
vague, always uncertain, often mythical and fabulous, 
accounts preserved in fragments by Grecian writers.” 
—wWe are disposed, then, to inquire why this 
volume, of between 600 and 700 pages, should 
have been published now, when, if we pause 
until the history of Assyria shall have been 
‘transcribed from her own royal chronicles,” 
we need not be “content with vague, always un- 
certain, often mythical and fabulous, accounts,” 
but may have in our hands the very records 
preserved with so much care by kings and 
princes, and now rescued from so many gene- 
rations of oblivion. The lapse of a few months 
may possibly show that Mr. Gosse’s labours 
have been thrown away, and that some of the 
conclusions at which he has arrived are unwar- 
ranted and premature. 

As yet, if we mistake not, no one of the cunei- 
form inscriptions has been entirely and indis- 
putably made out. Col. Rawlinson has, indeed, 
deciphered with some hesitation what is en- 
graved on the black obelisk which relates to 
the reign and conquests of a king called Temen- 
bar the Second; but that, with some fragments 
of other records, is nearly all that has yet 
been absolutely accom lished, even with the 
aid of Dr. Hincks. e wonder with many 
people is, that when as much as even this 
has been made out, more has not been trans- 
lated. The key once found, they think that 
the whole mystery might be unlocked. But 
although to ignorant eyes one inscription, as 
regards its letters, may look very like another, 
there is great difference between them,—not so 
much in form as in combinetion. We are’ to 
recollect, with reference to this remarkable re- 





enable the reader to judge of the accuracy of 


cord relating to Temen-bar the Second, that 
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it probably belongs to a period not less than 
twenty centuries previous to the Christian era, 
—and that as other of the inscriptions are per- 
haps not much older than the destruction of 
Nimroud, in the end of the sixth century B.c., 
the language may have undergone many impor- 
tant alterations in that interval of about four- 
teen hundred years. Let anybody consider the 
changes through which our own tongue has 
passed since the time of the Anglo-Saxons,—a 
period of little more than eight centuries. Be- 
sides, these utterly unknown characters apply 
to utterly unknown sounds :—so that the diffi- 
culty of deciphering the inscriptions would seem 
almost insurmountable. It is only by watching 
the recurrence of the same or of similar forms, 
and by the most patient examination and com- 
parison, that they can ever be made out. Phi- 
lological acquirements are set at defiance; and 
an individual acquainted with all the dialects of 
the East is nearly as incompetent as a European 
who knows no other language than that to which 
he was born. 

Further, when an inscription has been read 
with tolerable certainty, like that on the basalt 
obelisk, its application must still be a matter of 
great doubt and dispute. Mr. Fergusson, as 
our readers are aware, has made most intelligent 
and industrious researches—especially of an 
architectural kind—on the spot; and he gives 
it as his “ conviction that the campaign recorded 
in the tenth year of the Obelisk Annals is vir- 
tually the contemporary bulletin of the earliest 
war recorded in Scripture; for if we read as 
Sodom the name now doubtfully read as Shalu- 
mas, every circumstance of time and place 
accords most perfectly, without one valid objec- 
tion to the identification.” This fact would be 
curious and valuable if it were true; but not- 
withstanding Mr. Fergusson’s “ conviction,” 
Mr. Gosse seems unable to concur with him on 
a single point. He thus expresses himself.— 


“We cannot discern any important point of re- 
semblance between the two events, except the slight 
similarity between the words Sodom and Shalumas, 
but many points of discrepancy. Chedorlaomer 
was certainly the‘great king’ who made the war, for 
though in the first verse of the chapter (Gen. xiv.) 
Amraphel, the king of Shinar, and Arioch, king of 
Ellasar, are mentioned before him, yet afterwards he 
is mentioned first in the general enumeration (ver. 9), 
and repeatedly he is spoken of alone by name, and 
the others are described as ‘with him’ (vv. 5, 17). 
And to remove all doubt, it is expressly stated that 
the kings of the vale of Siddim were tributary to 
Chedorlaomer, and rebelled against him. But that 
Chedorlaomer was not the Temen-bar of the Obe- 
lisk is evident; for the expedition against Sodom was 
in the thirteenth year of servitude to that monarch ; 
whereas the war against Shalumas was in the tenth 
year of Temen-bar’s reign. Chedorlaomer was slain 
(ver. 17) in that campaign; but Temen-bar lived to 
record his exploits through more than twenty years 
after his expedition against Shalumas. The king of 
this place is named Aralura, whereas the name of 
the king of Sodom was Bera. The former is de- 
scribed as lord of eighty-seven cities, all of which 
fell under the Assyrian monarch’s prowess, and were 
pillaged, not only in this campaign, but also in that 
of the following year. The latter seems to have 
possessed none other than Sodom; for his four con- 
federates, of equal rank with himself, each reigned 
over a city in the small though fertile valley of Sid- 
dim. These and other objections that could be 
mentioned, seem to us utterly insuperable to the 
identification proposed by Mr. Fergusson.” 


—We thus have proof that, even when an in- 
scription has been translated, and when there 
is no doubt that the events recorded are au- 
thentic, its application has to be ascertained. 
Here we have a gentleman writing a book to 
connect and reconcile sacred and profane his- 
tory, who finds himself obliged to dissent from 
a position which he would gladly adopt. The 








truth is, that we as yet know nothing of the 
Assyrian sculptures but what they themselves 
teach us,—and that all which is really important 
in relation to the historical incidents to which 
they relate is yet to be won from the inscriptions. 
The basket and the pine-cone are symbols of 
perpetual occurrence in the hands of persons 
supposed to be of sacerdotal character, but what 
they mean, or why they were used, neither Col. 
Rawlinson, Dr. Layard, Mr. Bonomi, M. Botta, 
Mr. Vaux, nor Mr. Gosse is in a condition to 
explain and hardly to conjecture. 

There seems to be no doubt that the earliest 
specimens of Assyrian art were discovered by 
Dr. Layard in the north-west palace of Nim- 
roud; but we cannot at once agree with Mr. 
Gosse’s position, that because they are the ear- 
liest they are the best,—and that because the 
remains found at Kouyunjik and Khorsabad are 
of later date, therefore they merit less praise 
or less attention. Mr. Gosse seems in some 
respects to have imperfect notions on matters 
of Art; and when he has to speak of ridiculous 
blunders in perspective or absurd outrages in 
drawing, he generally satisfies himself, and pro- 
bably hopes to satisfy his readers, by calling to 
his aid the terms “ conventional” and ‘‘conyven- 
tionalism,”—just as if people had agreed, for 
convenience sake, to represent particular objects 
in particular ways, when in fact the artist could 
do no better. The woodcut of the siege of a 
fortified city at p.311, although much too small 
to convey an idea of the scene as shown on the 
marbles, will in part illustrate what we mean. 
Here, the size of the figures is regulated not 
by distance, but by the space allowed for their 
insertion. When three horses a-breast are drawn 
with only two pairs of legs, it did not arise from 
“‘conventionalism,” but from the incapacity of 
the artist,— precisely in the same way as egre- 
gious mistakes of the kind are made in our own 
early illuminations. It is to be admitted, that 
the exhumations at Kouyunjik are much more 
elaborately ornamented than those at Nimroud, 
—but they are also in many other respects 
superior as works of Art. The fact is, that as 
civilization advances, all that is useful is simpli- 
fied, while all that is ornamental is complicated. 

There is one question in relation to these sur- 
prising and puzzling sculptures that has never 
yet been satisfactorily answered,—and of which 
Mr. Gosse has given no solution. How does it 
happen, that while the representations of ani- 
mals, whether wild or domestic, are often so 
natural, spirited and faithful, the human figure 
is invariably made identical in the clumsiness of 
its proportions, in the sameness of its postures, 
and in the unmeaningness of its features? Here 
Mr. Gosse’s favourite word “ conventionalism”’ 
may perhaps be properly applied. Why, when the 
lions in the hunt are drawn and carved with so 
masterly a hand, are the king and his attendants 
such poor and lifeless specimens of Art? An- 
other point occurs to us:—why, when the sculp- 
tor was so capable of exhibiting a lion with all 
his dignity, grace, and ferocity, should he also 
produce such a miserable representation of the 
same beast as is seen strangled under the arm 
of the giant found near the colossal “ bull- 
cherubs,’"—as Mr. Gosse is pleased to call 
them? Our author, indeed, is eloquent on the 
*‘ attitude, the play of the muscles, and the con- 
tortions” of the lion in question; but this is 
one of the circumstances that lead us to place 
less faith in his opinions. As to his “ bull- 
cherubs,”’ (for so, we repeat, he denominates the 
human-headed monsters discovered at the en- 
trance of the north-west palace of Nimroud,)— 
we own, that we cannot bring ourselves to accord 
with his notions, or to think that the Assyrians 
intended them for angelic beings. After quot- 
ing from the First book of Kings regarding “‘two 





cherubims of olive tree,” 
follows :— 


“ But much earlier than Solomon’s ti 
of the cherubim were known to a = forms 
placed upon the mercy-seat within the Airs bey 
soon after the departure from Egypt. And it js le 
markable that while the most minute directions od 
given for the construction of the tabernac the 
altars, the utensils and vessels of the sanctuary and 
the vestments of the priests, no such parti ular; 
is observed in the command to make the cherybj 
The simple behest,‘ Thou shalt make two Prony 
bim of gold,’ seems indubitably to imply a know. 
ledge of the form already existing. And whence 
came that knowledge, if it was not handed down 
tradition from those who before the flood had seen 
the awful forms that,stood at the eastern entrance of 
the garden of Eden, guarding the access to the Tree 
of Life. These compound animal forms were com. 
mon to the nations of antiquity. In Egypt, under 
the form of sphinxes, they were placed at the en- 
trances of their temples, sometimes in long rows or 
avenues, as in that grand one leading from the Tem. 
ple of Luxor to that of Karnak. At Persepolis, 
Babylon, and at Nineveh, they stood at the portals 
of the magnificent palaces. At Ellora, in India, 
they are seen in an ancient temple of surpassi 
grandeur; and the Greeks and Romans borrowed 
and preserved similar mysterious forms. The y 
extensive prevalence of this idea around the cradle 
of the human race, and the very remote antiquity 
to which it may be traced,—for in Egypt it mus 
have been embodied almost immediately after the 
deluge,—seem to point to an antediluvian origin.” 
—However like these human-headed bulls may 
be to the cherubim seen in the vision of Eze- 
kiel—a point into which we do not enter,—we 
doubt much if they will at all satisfy the poetical 
requirements of those who have been accus- 
tomed to read of the “ cherubic choir,” and of 
the “ cherubic host,”’ by which the throne of the 
Deity has been represented as surrounded, 

We must not close our notice without ex- 
pressing some regret, that the able and learned 
writer of this work did not supply more parti- 
cular references to authors whom he quotes or 
mentions. Mr. Gosse seems to give his readers 
credit for more knowledge than most of them may 
be found to possess; and when he speaks of the 
opinion of Selden, of the statement of Sir W. 
Jones, of the assertions of Plutarch and Vitn- 
vius, of the descriptions by Chardin, of the story 
told by Mrs. M‘Neill, &c., we should like to 
have had more particular information, not only 
as to the works cited, but as to the respective 
places in those works on which the author relies. 
The additions would have given him little 
trouble,—while the absence of them conveysthe 
appearance of his having consulted authorities 
at second-hand, which probably may not bede- 
served, 


Mr. Gosse remarks a 





Journal of a Voyage in Baffin’s Bay and Barrow 
Straits, in the Years 1850, 1851, performed by 
H.M. Ships Lady Franklin and Sophia, under 
the Command of Mr. William Penny, in search 


of the missing Crews of H.M. Ships Erebus 

and Terror. By P. C. Sutherland, M.D. 

2 vols. Longman & Co. 
Ovr readers have been kept so regularly in- 
formed of all that relates to the search after Sir 
John Franklin and the missing crews of the 
Erebus and Terror, that to. follow Dr. Suther- 
land’s narrative in its main outlines and along 
the track of its chief interest would be to dwellon 
astory with which they are quite familiar. But 
these volumes are not therefore without attrat- 
tions for us. They contain the special incidents 
and adventures of a voyage undertaken 
promising auspices and under a commander 
courage and experience. They describe with 
clearness and vigour the jos Hin life of 
Arctic regions. They paint the scenery of eter 
nal ice and snow—the activities and amusemenis 
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of the unbroken day and heavy night which 
-» by turns in that singular clime—in bold 
striking forms. 

Dr. Sutherland was the surgeon of the Expe- 
dition; and of course the physical aspects and 
natural history of the regions visited by Mr. 
Penny came in for the largest share of his atten- 
tion. From his observations of this kind and from 
two orthree other miscellaneous paragraphs we 
may select a few extracts that will give our rea- 
ders a favourable idea of his volumes. Icebergs 
being the most numerous and formidable dra- 
satis persone of the Arctic scene, they are of 
ourse very prominent agents in Dr. Suther- 
qand’s record of the voyage. Here, we have a 
good picture of one of these floating islands of 

“A great many icebergs were seen, as the ships 
‘lay motionless in the water; and as they appeared 
torun together on the far distant horizon, an idea 
arose that they were so close that no ships could pass 
between them. Some of them were in the form of 
large square cubes, with flat and horizontal tops ; 
others, again, presented every variety of form, now 
resembling cities and villages, now ruins; and, again, 

might imagine one to be a solitary country 
¢hurch, in the modest Gothic style, rising beautifully 
above the level plain, on the distant horizon, and 
adding a sacred charm to everything around it: 
some appeared to be loaded with huge boulders and 
amd, shortly to be precipitated into the sea which 
bore them along; while others were yielding them- 
selves submissively to the wasting influence of the 
sea, and the powerful rays of the sun. There was 
one iceberg which was particularly noticed, because 
it never shifted its position, when others, of rather 

r size, were drifting to and fro with the tides, 
It was about two hundred feet in height above the 
surface of the sea, and its perpendicular sides, 
which were nearly. equal, were not less than two 
miles in length. The upper surface was horizontal, 
but very irregular, appearing as if it had been 


planted over with rough and irregularly conical emi- 
nences, packed closely together, and varying in 


height from twelve to twenty or thirty feet. The 
water lines at the level of the ice around it were 
also horizonta!, There seemed to be no reason for 
any other opinion than this, that it had never 
changed its centre of gravity since it descended into 
the sea, and had become detached from the glacier 
which gave it birth. The cubic contents and weight 
of such a floating world are truly astonishing. This 
berg displaced upwards of eighteen thousand millions 
of cubic feet of water, while its contents must have 
been nearly twenty-three thousand millions of cubic 
feet, and its weight nearly five hundred and forty 
nillions of tons.” 

One of the greatest perils of the Arctic seas 
arises from the loosening of the icebergs when 
the sun grows warm, and the drifting about of 
such huge and brittle masses. Dr. Sutherland 
writes :— 

“Captain Penny related to me an adventure which 
occurred on board the ‘Neptune’ whaler of Aber- 
deen under his command, while on the homeward 
passage, with a valuable cargo of oil and whalebone, 
about this part of Davis Strait. It was a dark, 
®owy, and stormy night in October, the sea was 
tunning high, and there was so much wind that only 
double-reefed sails could be shown, under which the 
ship was going about two ‘points’ free, and at the 
tate of perhaps four miles an hour. A few icebergs 
were seen in the fore part of the day and passed, 
but as evening and night approached, and none had 

seen for a few hours, the idea obtained that 
they had got through the ‘thick’ of them. After 
passing a great part of the night on deck looking 
‘sut, the captain went down into his cabin for a few 
Minutes, when faithful Peter Murray, chief officer of 
the ‘watch’ as well as mate of the ship, hailed him 
ma stentorian but mournful bawl, ‘ We are on the 
face of an iceberg, sir ;? meaning that they were so 
Rear, as to render escape impossible. As may be 
supposed, he sprung to the deck with the quickness 
f thought, and was at the post of danger in an in- 
stant. The yards were braced up, and the ship 
4ailed close to the wind, with some of the sails shak- 








ing and flapping uselessly, while the sea spray, from 
the towering cliffs of the ieeberg, was falling in showers 
upon the deck, and every sound of human voice was 
completely drowned in the deafening roar of the 
waves dashing mercilessly against its hard and rugged 
sides. The ‘ Neptune’ was by no means a fast-sail- 
ing ship; consequently, hauling close to the wind 
stopped her way very much, and, from the great di- 
mensions of the iceberg, it was very doubtful for 
some time whether she was to go clear of it; awful 
suspense! At length the furthest extremity of it was 
observed, and the ship’s bow was opposite to and 
soon past it: but now was the critical moment, for 
the eddy-wind and waves assisted no longer to keep 
them apart; it was evident even in the extreme 
darkness of the night, and enveloped in the seething 
foam, that they were about to close. At length the 
main chains of the ship were opposite the corner of 
the berg, but not far from it; the main-braces were 
hauled in, and the yards squared, and the helm was 
put ‘hard up’ and firmly secured ; while the helms- 
man was peremptorily ordered to quit it, and the 
quarter-deck to be instantly forsaken: a few seconds 
more, and the stern was clear, but so near that the 
mizen-boom, which projected eight or ten feet beyond 





it, struck, and sustained some damage. The escape 
was almost miraculous.” 

One of the most striking scenes to be wit- 
nessed in Europe—finer than the fall of an 
avalanche or than a storm in the Channel—is, 
the breaking of the winter's ice on one of the 
great rivers, the Vistula or the Danube. 
The roar, as of thunders which have no pause 
—the inundation and devastation on the banks | 
—the crashing of boats and barges—the up- 
rooting of trees —the carrying away of mills 
—-the breaking down of bridges—the excite- 
ment, terror and confusion—the lament over 
the frequent loss of life and the inevitable de- 
struction of property—the clanging of village 
bells—the booming of cannon from every for- 
tified point to announce the rising of the waters 
—all these and other'incidents combine to pro- 
duce a sensation which the tourist in the east of 
Europe is likely never to forget. Equally im- 
posing by its grandeur—though less touching 
in its human interest—appears to be the break- 
ing up of an iceberg in the Arctic Sea— 

“ When an immense iceberg begins to tumble to 
pieces and change its position in the water, the sight 
is really grand,—perhaps one that can vie with an 
earthquake. Masses inconceivably great, four times 
the size of St. Paul's Cathedral or Westminster 
Abbey, are submerged in the still blue water to 
appear again at the surface, rolling and heaving 
gigantically in the swelling waves. Volumes of spray 
rise like clouds of white vapour into the air al! 
round, and shut out the beholder from a scene too 
sacred for eyes not immortal. The sound that is 
emitted is not second to terrific peals of thunder, or 
the discharge of whole parks of artillery. The sea, 
smooth and tranquil, is aroused, and oscillations 
travel ten or twelve miles in every direction; and if 
ice should cover its surface in one entire sheet, it 
becomes broken up into detached pieces in the same 
manner as if the swell of an extensive sea or ocean 
had reached it. And, before a quiescent state is 
assumed, probably two or three large icebergs oc- 
cupy its place, the tops of some of which may be at 
an elevation of upwards of two hundred feet, having, 
in the course of the revolution, turned up the blue 
mud from the bottom at a depth of two to three 
hundred fathoms.” 

Dr. Sutherland has favoured us with a mass 
of notes on the manners, habits, and appearance 
of the Esquimaux :—notes, however, too loosely 
put together to admit of easy extract. Some 
instances of the superstitious feelings of this 
singular race of men are given, as follows, in an 
extractable form.— 

“A whoie family, who had been led away for a 
short time from the Lutheran Church, by a person 
who professed belief in the sorcery of the wild Innuit, 
very soon became so startled and horrified at the 


| 





enormity of their crime, that they resolved upon 
escaping instantly to some of the settlements where 


they would be safe with the priests. Their dogs 
and sledges were immediately prepared, and they 
drove away so hurriedly, that when a fine lad of ten 
or twelve years of age fell off the sledge, they either 
cared not, or were afraid to wait, to pick him up,— 
in consequence of which he perished. They soon 
recovered from their partial insanity under the kindly 
treatment of the Danes. The boy, whom they had 
lost, was eagerly sought for by the Danes ; but it was 
in vain. His body, however, was found the follow- 
ing spring, but much mutilated by ravens, which 
could be seen hovering over it before it was found. 
They treat the insane very badly: one or two they 
have buried alive ; others they neglect altogether, if 
they are not outrageous; and frequently coercion is 
used. One poor woman lost a hand from the tight- 
ness of the cords. It is not many years since a 
young man, in a state of insanity, was removed to 
a distance from one of the settlements, and buried 
alive. The Danes made inquiries for this person, 
whom they had often seen; but their most earnest 
entreaties to know where he had been put, accom- 
panied by promises of reward, met with a deaf ear 
from the obstinate Esquimaux, until they were sure 
that the victim of their superstitious notions could 
not be alive. They believe in the power of keeping 
up intercourse with invisible agents, by which they 
possess the means of attacking persons whom they 
wish to injure. A violent attack of inflammation of 
the eyes, ending in total blindness, was attributed 
by the afflicted son to the intercourse which he be- 
lieved his father, a poor old man, had with evil spirits; 
and he wished his sight restored for one particular 
reason—that he might kill his aged parent for doing 
such a bad thing. His only reason for supposing 
that his father had been the cause of his loss of sight 
was a report conveyed to him, as a profound secret, 
that he had been observed doing something to the 
eyes of a dead dog that was lying in a pool of stag- 
nant water. This species of necromancy is called 
* Illeceetooke,’ and those who are so unfortunate as 
to possess it, and to be discovered doing harm by its 
means, are murdered by the injured persons or their 
relations. As soon as the popular clamour is raised 
against one of their tribe, his doom is sealed, and he 
has to bow to his fate, without the chances of mercy 
which he might expect from the severest despotism.” 


Their cruelty is also noticed.— 

“The propensity which they have to kill every 
creature which comes within their reach, is very re- 
markable. The fond mother sits with her little son 
or daughter on her knees, controlling the little hands, 
and snapping every intruding fly that comes near 
them. There is always a day of feasting when, for 
the first time, the passive hands of the unconscious 
infant have deprived some unfortunate creature of 
life; and there is much talking and merry-making 
among a whole tribe, while, doubtless, the destinies 
of the helpless child are fully discussed and pro- 
phetically explained. When the boy leaves his 
mother’s side, and appears among the dogs, he treats 
them all without favour, and their poor ribs soon dis- 
cover his increasing strength. He hurls stones, with 
insatiable cruelty, at the little ‘snow-bunting,’ the 
‘lark’ (Alauda alpestris ?), and the ‘redpole’ (Frin- 
gilla minor ?); and if he happen to return to the 
hut, from one of his frequent excursions, with a ptar- 
migan, a hare, or, better still, with a seal, there is 
again a day of universal rejoicing. The whole neigh- 
bourhood is assembled, to partake of the feast which 
the good fortune of the young and promising sports- 
man has afforded; and ten to one but a ‘ match’ is 
bespoken for him, before the party breaks up.” 

We will not close our account of these volumes 
without offering Dr. Sutherland's outline sketch 
of his late commander to the notice of our 
readers. Mr. Penny's name is now well known 
to the public in connexion with the search for 
“the missing crews,”—and our own opinion of 
his merits has not been grudgingly expressed. 
Our author writes of him :— 

“ At the age of forty-one, having been engaged in 
the Arctic seas since entering his twelfth year, and 
in command of a whaling ship for sixteen years, 
vigorous and full of energy and zeal in the Franklin 
cause, no man seemed to be better adapted for the 
duty which he had been wisely appointed to fulfil. 
Of his skill as a navigator, I have no pretensions to 
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be a correct or competent judge. Having accom- 


panied him in two whaling voyages round Baffin’s 
Bay, I am ina position to state, that his was almost 
invariably the leading ship in the whaling squadron, 
that his ship entered into the most minute detail of 
ice navigation, and that his ship was the last to leave 
Davis Straits, or whaling ground, when any hope 


whatever remained that such a course would advance 
the objects of the voyage: and I can also aver, that 
his brother commanders had every confidence in his 
opinion, no words being more familiar to me than 
* What does Penny think of it?’ that, when his ship 
was in the ‘ nip,’ the other ships were not advancing; 
and although, like other men, he sometimes took a 
wrong ‘lead,’ that no commander thought it in the 
least degree derogatory to come in-after the ‘St. An- 
drew’ of Aberdeen, which he then commanded. He 
made several voyages to other parts besides those 
visited by the intrepid whaler; and it may be stated, 
no ship while under his command ever made any 
claim upon an insurance company.” 

In conelusion, we must add, that, besides the 
narrative of the voyage, written in the form of 
a diary, these volumes contain, in ample appen- 
dices, detailed reports by the captains, surgeons, 
mates, &c. on the results of the Expedition,— 
together with various Admiralty papers, mete- 
orological abstracts, a tidal register, and illus- 
trated sketches of plants, animals, and geological 
formations in the Arctic regions :—making in 
the whole a book which may be read with 
pleasure now and referred to with profit here- 
after. 





Memoirs of Mrs. Caroline Chisholm, Sc. By 
Eneas Mackenzie. Webb, Millington & Co. 
A Voice from Australia; or, an Inquiry into 
the Probability of New Holland being connected 
with the Prophecies relating to New Jeru- 
salem and the Spiritual Temple. By Hannah 

Villiers Boyd. Sydney, Barr. 

In these two strangely contrasted volumes we 
have the Reality and the Romance of life at the 
Antipodes. Both the ladies who supply the 
materials are Australian prophets :—but the one 
is the prophet who brings a clear head and large 
philanthropy to the working out of her own pro- 
phecy,—the other is a prophet after the manner 
of the Sibyl run mad. 

Though it is a somewhat delicate task either 
to write or to criticize the biography of a con- 
temporary, undertaken while that contemporary 
is in full vigour of life, the desire to recommend 
“The Family Colonization Loan Society,” 
which is mainly the object of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
book, may be held as reason sufficient for bring- 
ing into the clearest light of publicity its ener- 
getic and benevolent foundress. It may be at 
once stated, too, that nothing is here told of the 
private life of Mrs. Chisholm beyond the facts 
that her father, Mr. William Jones, was a 
Northamptonshire yeoman,—that as a child she 
used to play at colonization, as Dr. Channing 
when a boy used to play at delivering sermons, 
—that she made an early marriage with an 
officer in the Indian army,—and that she had 


scarcely passed the Rubicon which separates 


the dependent and thoughtless girl from the 
wife and the mother ere she began to deal with 
one of the most terrible of social abuses—the 
condition and treatment of her own sex in the 
Colonies. She commenced with the management 
of a girls’ school for the children and orphans of 
thesoldiers at Madras,—and gradually proceeded 
to the establishment there of a “ School of In- 
dustry.” This throve, because it was thriftily 
and discreetly managed. Capt. Chisholm’s 
health, however, made it necessary for him to 
seek change of air,—and in 1838 he passed 
over to Australia and Van Diemen’s Land. 
From this time the girl’s play has been the 
woman’s serious business of life :—a business, 
we may add, without unfair play of words, 





which has increased not merely because it met 
a want, but because it seems to have been con- 
ducted with a mixture of quiet decision and 
enterprise, of calm foresight joined to sanguine 
philanthropy, seldom found in similar under- 
takings. Advancing, step by step, from the 
assistance furnished to a company of poor 
Highland emigrants by means of a loan 
enabling them to purchase tools and wheel- 
barrows, to the foundation of a female emigrants’ 
home in the corner of a neglected barrack 
tenanted only by rats,—and thence to the fluc- 
tuating responsibilities of providing employment 
for those thus screened from temptation,—the 
deeds of this good woman make up a self-consis- 
tent story of service after service done to woman. 
Mrs. Chisholm presently became known in the 
New World as a person having influence and 
discretion; and in that capacity she was be- 
sieged with applications and solicitations, a col- 
lection of which would form a thoroughly 
original and characteristic chapter in the lite- 
rature of colonization. What ‘Complete Letter- 
Writer,’ for instance, has ever contained a 
document more genuine than the epistle which 
commences our extract.— 

“On one oceasion, says Mrs. Chisholm, I received 
a letter from a man who wanted a wife. I found he 
was well known to several persons as a man of in- 
tegrity. He stated it would be a serious thing to 
visit Sydney for a wife : first, a loss of time ; second, 
money; and, afterall, perhaps not to be suited. His 
letter interested me, and I determined on trying to 
serve him; I give his epistle verbatim et literatim, 
that the reader may judge for himself :—‘ Reverend 
madam, I heard you are the best to send to fora 
servant, and I heard our police magistrate say, it was 
best to leave all to you ; and so I'll just do the same, 
as his honour says it’s the best. I.had a wife once, 
and so she was too good for me by the far, and it 
was God’s will, ma‘am; but I has a child, ma’am, 
that I wouldn't see a straw touch for the world; the 
boy’s only four yeare old: and I has a snug fifty 
acre farm and a town ‘lotment, and I has no debts 
in the world, and one teem and four bullocks; and 
Ise ten head oh cattle, and a share on eight hundred 
sheep, so I as a rite to a desent servant, that can 
wash and cook and make the place decant; and I 
don't mind what religion she bey, if she is sober and 
good, only I’se a Protestant myself; and the boy I 
have, I promised the mother on her death bed should 
be a Catholic, and I won't, anyhow, have any inter- 
ferance in this here matter. That I do like in writing 
nothing else, I wouldn’t, mam, on any account in the 
world, be bound to marry; but I don’t wish it alto- 
gether to be left out. I'll ge her fourteen wages, 
and if she don’t like me, and I don't like her, I’ll 
pay her back to Sydney. I want nothing in the 
world but what is honest, so make the agrement as 
you like, and I'll bide by it. I sends you all the 
papers, and you’l now I’m a man wot’s to be 
trusted. I sends you five pounds; she may get 
wages first, for I know some of the gals, and the best 
on um, to, are not heavy. we boxes; and supposing 
anything should happen, I would. mot like it to be 
said she come here in rags. I wants, also, a man 
and his wife ; he must be willing to learn to plough, 
if he don't now how, and do a good fair day’s work 
at anything: his wife must be a milker, and ha dus- 
trious woman; I°ll give them as much as they can 
eat and drink of tea and milk, and, whatever wages 
you set my name down for, I'll be bound to pay it. 
With all the honer in the world I's bound to remain 
your servant till death. There was something, 
remarks Mrs. Chisholm, in the character of this 
honest bushman, during his colonial residence, to 
admire; he had gained his freedom, sent home 
money to his parents, and, during a long and tedious 
illness of twenty months, had attended his sick wife 
with patient care. Who would not get up an hour 
earlier to serve such a man ?—I did, for I knew that 
early in the morning is the best time to choose a wife. 
I went first into the governess-room—all asleep; I 
unlocked the Home-door—some dressed, others half- 
dressed ; some, too, very cross, I have often remarked, 
that early in the day is the best time to judge of a 
woman's temper ; but I wish this to be kept a secret. 





I remained half an hour in the Home: [ then aie 
through the tents, could not suit myself and 
turned. At the Home-door, I found a girl at > 
wash-tub; she was at work with spirit; she & 
rather good looking, very neat and tidy. I 
into my office, and ascertained that, on board a 
her character was good. I desired the m: 
to lose sight of her conduct, and report t 
me. Day after day passed, and I was 
determined to place her within reach of my applican 
in the bush, that is, in a respectable family in ke 
near neighbourhood ; but I was able to : 

for I found that, amongst the families Wanting situ, 
tions, there was one related-to her, I immediate| 
engaged them as the bushman’s servants ; they ad 
a respectable couple ; the man a very prudent person, 
I told them to take the girl with them, and get her 
service near them, and on no account to allow her to 
live with a bachelor. I gave the girl three letters to 
respectable ladies, and she was engaged by one the 
fourth day after her arrival at - About a fort. 
night after, the bushman wrote to thank me for send. 
ing him the married couple: and concluded by saying, 
‘ With regard to that other matter, upon my word 
you have suited me exactly ; and, as soon as oy 
month is up, we is to be married.’—I received, says 
Mrs. Chisholm, forty-one applications of this king. 
but the above is the only girl I ever sent into the 
country with a direct matrimonial intention,—The 
following is another specimen of an earnest appeal for 
a better half.— 


atron never 
he same to 
at last fully 





“13th December, 184, 

“Dear Madam, — Matrimonial engagements, at 
all times, require and demand mature deliberatj 
and should not needlessly and thoughtlessly be en 
tered upon, even with a prior knowledge of the party 
—how much more then does it call for when coupled 
with a perfect ignorance of the person and qualifica- 
tions of your future companion through life. Such 
then is the present case, and I hesitate not, with the 
most perfect confidence, and a firm reliance on your 
experience and discriminating judgment, to throw my 
fate in your hands, and entreat your kind officesin 
the obtaining for me a suitable companion for life, 
in other and plainer words—‘a wife.” With reference 
to my character, position, and prospects, I respect- 
fully beg leave to refer you to Mrs. ——, to whom I 
have the honour of being known, and I trust they will 
prove satisfactory. If, dear madam, you will be 
pleased so far to oblige me, I doubt not my happi- 
ness will be accomplished, as there must be many 
worthy young women in Sydney, in every way quali- 
fied to render connubial ties what it is intended to be 
—a perfect blessing. The kind of person I would 
most desire would be a young woman, between the 
years of 25 and 35, English, clean in person, neat in 
habit, mild in manners, and an accomplished neeille- 
woman, my late wife being a most excellent semp- 
stress. With renewed apologies, and a request that 
you will favour me with an answer, I am, dear madam, 
your most obedient servant, © lie 


“ When travelling with a large party of emigrants 
—while they were sleeping in eamp—as Mrs. Chi 
holm entirely depended upon the settlers for food 
for her party, she was to be seen at the dim break of 
day in her gig, driven by a prisoner from Hyde Park 

ks, going about to collect from the settlers 
food for*the breakfasting of her party. On one occa- 
sion, just as she came to a solitary part of the road, 
near a valley, she heard a man shouting to her, ‘Stop, 
stop!’ A stout, rough bushman, clearing a few bushes 
at a leap, placed his hand on the horse's head, and 
said, ‘Are you Mrs. Chisholm ?°—‘ Yes: what do 
you want?’ ‘ Want—want—why, what every mm 
like me wants when he sees Mrs. Chisholm. Come 
now, do look up that hill, and see that nice cottage 
and 40 acres under crop; and I have in it 20 hams 
and flitches of bacon, and a chest of tea, and a begof 
sugar ; the land is paid for, and the three cows 0h, 
it would do you good to.see the cows ;’ and then 
pulling out a roll of papers, continued, ‘ See, whats 
character I have got from the magistrates in charge 
of the district ; and look here, ma'am, at this roll of 
notes—these are the things to hasten the matter, and 
get over difficulties with the clergyman ;—come DO¥, 
Mrs. Chisholm, do be a mother to me, and give Be 
a wife; the smile of a woman has never welcomed me 
home after a hard day’s work—you ll have pity 
me—you don’t: mean to say no ; you'll never 
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~aastosay no? It makes a man’s heart light 
Jook at your camp. Now, you don’t mean to 
.- you have not got a nice girl from Tipperary. 
ve mind the breakfast ; I could keep the whole 
for a week ; and what peace of mind it would 
re you to know what a kind husband I shall make 
of your girls."‘It was upon the principle of 
a colonization,’ says Mrs. Chisholm, ‘ and actu- 
sted by such feelings, that I carried out my matri- 
+i excursions in the Australian bush. I, at 
‘mes, took a number of single young females with 
pe, in company with emigrant families, but then I 
no matrimonial engagement to be made on 
the way, at the same time I took care to place the 
women in situations from which they might, 
‘sith that consideration due to the feelings of woman, 
ater with propriety and respectability into the 
matrimonial state.’ ” 

Since Mrs. Chisholm’s return to England in 
1946, she has been ceaselessly occupied in 
gsisting the emigrant; and by making his 
ovements — on foresight and eco- 
nomy, and efficient through the agency of 
mutual assistance, she has done her 
divesting the enterprise of that re 


art in 
essness 


which has so often reduced it to nothing more 


hopeful than the gambler’s last cast of the dice, 
or loaded it with difficulties and perils alike 
needless, accidental, and overcoming. Her 
are now largely taken up and wrought 
wut. For‘ test of their. wisdom, we need but 
recur to recent proceedings in the police offices 
betwixt emigration-agents and passengers, or 
tosuch a hittle book as the Diary by Mr. Mere- 
weather [reviewed ante, p. 843]. Few will read 
this biographical sketch, and consider the solid 
and recognized services registered in it, without 
of more than ordinary satisfaction in 
the fact that its subject has not had to wait for 
her reward in the deferred fulfilment of her 
righteous purposes. 

That new forms of literature bearing some 

rtion to the new arrangements of time 

2 me made by the discoveries of late years, 
will be originated may be a dream; but if so, 
itisa dream more sane, sound and novel than 
other contemporary visions. A Shakspeare in 
the bush, for instance, would be hardly so 
strange an eee as an Angel of the Sun 
ina crystal ball, prattling to the seers of May 
Fair about thrones, principalities, and powers. 
—Fancy, again, the possibility of living to see 
the day when the purse of gold pieces shall 
have lost its marvellous powers in drama and in 
romance, —when some other panacea must needs 
be contrived to make an end of literary misery 
ad for the punishment of scenic injustice. 
Conceive the annihilation of gold as a symbol 
ada simile! Such a catastrophe, however, 
may perhaps not arrive for a year or two. 
Meanwhile, the number of strange, racy, and 
trazy books devoted to the New World and the 
tew miracle, which appear month by month 
id week by week, is large enough to give a 
distinctive literary character to a year miserably 
poor in poetry, starved as concerns romance, 
but rich in history, and romantic in its tales of 
thenew Ophirs and Eldorados revealed in the 
ly places of the. earth, and of the motley 

s and adventurers who congregate round 

them. 

The highest of all these Fancy’s flights must, 
vefancy, be distanced by the reality before us 
inthe second work whose title heads our article. 
Great freedoms have been taken with the Pro- 
phets by many young and old ladies who have 
courageously interpreted their mysteries; but we 
have never seen the sacred writers so whimsi- 
cally treated as in this ‘ Voice from Australia.’ 

Writer is a busy gentlewoman, announcing 
herself as the authoress of ‘ Letters on Educa- 
on,’ whose nerves have been so entirely shaken 

contemplating the destinies of the vast new 





world, that she has rushed to her harp, on the 
- and begun to prophesy and to interpret 

e prophecies ;—ever and anon ¥ ausing in the 
sweep of her vaticinatory eloquence to narrate 
little homely particulars concerning her own 
private life ak conversation.—She begins with 
Adam and Eve, and the imprudence of the 
latter in the apple affair,—and passes on to the 
Illustrated London News (because of its wood- 
cuts),—and Lord Cobham, who, ‘“‘in the year 
1417 was hung up with a chain by the middle, 
and thus, at a slow fire, burned, or rather 
roasted, alive, for trying to establish liberty of 
conscience in Great Britain.” A hundred other 
facts, authorities, and persons not less cohe- 
rently assembled, are pressed by Mrs. Boyd 
into the service of her interpretation and pre- 
vision.—Then, she plunges into confession and 
personal retrospect,—so original and so ger- 
mane to the matter, that we cannot but make 
room for the passage.— 


“Tn the year 1839, I was obliged to go to London 
on particular business; I travelled from Dublin to 
Liverpool per steamer, with a Miss Moore, an amiable 
member of the Society of Friends, who was then 
‘ wasting her sweetness’ behind a counter in Water- 
ford, and travelling to London to lay in a stock of 
drapery for her shop. We proceeded to London 
by the railway train, and during our stay in the 
great metropolis, occupied the same bed-room in a 
quiet boarding house in Liverpool Street, kept by 
another member of the Society of Friends. We 
arrived in London on a Monday evening; during the 
week I met with a severe disappointment in the ter- 
mination of the business which brought me to London, 
On Saturday evening I received a letter which 
caused me to pass ‘a night of weeping;’ and had it 
not been for the kind sympathy of my friend, Miss 
Moore, I should have sunk under the weight of 
affliction, but he who ‘tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,’ sent me one who proved ‘a friend in need.” 
Elizabeth Moore said much to cheer and comfort 
me, and proposed, on Sunday morning, that we 
should take a walk to St. James’s Chapel, to see the 
Queen. There were plenty of Quakers’ meeting 
houses, and parish churches, between Liverpool 
Street in the City, and the West End; but she knew, 
like a ‘good physician,’ that a long walk, with an 
interesting object in view, was one of the best 
methods of calming a troubled mind; so she put up 
her Quaker’s bonnet in the round tin box which she 
had made for bringing it to London, and with the 
quiet straw bonnet in which she travelled, and a 
simple, though not remarkable dress, she gave me 
her arm, and we walked on to St. James’s Chapel. 
I readily assented to her proposition that we should 
go there, because I was anxious to hear, through the 
medium of my own ears, what style of preaching the 
‘Head of the Church’ in England was accustomed 
to listen to. I had been for three years and a half 
sitting under the ministry of the Rev. Richard Ry- 
land, one of the brightest ornaments of the Church 
of England, in the town of Waterford; and during a 
few weeks’ sojourn with one of my sisters in Kings- 
town, I had attended the Mariners’ Church there, 
and been edified by the preaching of the Rev. 
Richard Brooke; I had heard both these clergymen 
preach openly against the then ‘new doctrines’ of 
Doctors Newman and Pusey; I therefore felt anxious 
tothear, whether it was one of those ‘ wolves in sheep's 
clothing,’ called ‘ Puseyite Ministers,’ had the privilege 
of teaching religion to Queen Victoria. The day was 
lovely, and I found that a walk with an agreeable 
companion had already done much to cheer my 
spirits; when we arrived at the church door, my 
readers may judge of the surprise of Miss Moore and 
myself, when we were met at the door of the house 
of God by a company of soldiers, with bayonets 
pointed at us, who said, that as we had not obtained 
tickets of admission the day previous, they would 
not let usin. The largest organs in my head are 
‘Love of Approbation, Combativeness, and Destruc- 
tiveness,’ and this combination of organs, when found 
in the heads of men, lead phrenologists to tell them, 
that they will ‘seek the bubble reputation, even at 
the cannon’s mouth;’-my first impulse, therefore, 


was, 





—— to take arms against a sea of troubles 

And, by opposing, end them. 
I had for a long time been suffering from those 
sources of misery, which lead people, as Shakspeare 
says, to commit suicide; I was tired of the world; I 
had experienced 

Th’ oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pangs of despised love, the law's delay, 

The insolence of office. 

Here was an opportunity for a glorious death! It 
was my duty, (according to my godfather and god- 
mother’s promise for me,) ‘to fight manfully under 
Christ's banner, against sin, the world, and the devil.’ 
To die fighting my way into the house of God would 
have been a delightful species of martyrdom! It 
might have been attended with such beneficial con- 
sequences to the cause of true Christianity! I 
should have figured in all the newspapers in London 
the next morning, and my fame would have spread 
far and wide. The Head of the Church, and her 
benevolent Royal Consort, might have put their 
heads together to devise some plan for keeping the 
place of worship which they attended from being too 
crowded, without the assistance of bayonets. How- 
ever, I spared them the trouble; I had left two 
helpless children in Ireland, who were then depending 
entirely on my exertions for support; Philoprogeni- 
tiveness, Conscientiousness, and Benevolence, forbade 
arash act; I again took the proffered arm of my 
friend, and we entered the door of the first dissenting 
chapel we found open, where we listened to a sermon 
preached from the text: ‘Then said he unto the 
disciples, It is impossible but that offences will come: 
but woe unto him through whom they come! It 
were better for him that a millstone were hanged 
about his neck, and he cast into the sea, than that 
he should offend one of these little ones.’ ” 

Our readers possibly have not forgotten how 
the interpreter of the Old Testament who made 
his way into the study of Dr. Chalmers, and 
ended the theological interview by wishing to 
borrow money, was fiercely rebuked by the 
great Scottish preacher for “ hauling in his 
hypocrisy on the shoulders of Melchisedek” 

vide Athen. No. 1190]. We fear that Mrs, 
yd cannot be altogether held guiltless of some 
trading of the kind; though we are by no means 
certain that we understand the meaning of the 
farrago put forth by her—if meaning it have. 
Her book in every sense of the word is a curi- 
osity.—It was printed (explains the title-page) 
‘with the assistance of native youths of Austra- 
lia, for presentation at the Exhibition of the 
Industry of All Nations, under the patronage of 
His Royal Highness.”—It is illustrated, by way 
of something pertinent and prophetic, with a 
coarse lithographed portrait of Maximilian, 
King of Bavaria, to face the title-page.—Lastly, 
it is garnished liberally with verse—newly set. 
A stanza from the naval ditty “‘ Hearts of oak” 
is sandwiched in betwixt two texts from Haggai, 
and before a dissertation on the grape cure. 
Lora Byron’s description of “* Lake Leman,” by 
Chillon’s walls, is thrust close to “‘ the toes of 
the image’ of which Nebuchadnezzar was the 
head.”’ Little spiritual literature may be ex- 
pected from the press of Sydney so truly divert- 
ing, in its puzzling way, as this volume. 





Observations on the Social and Political State of 
Denmark, and the Duchies of Sleswick and 
Holstein, in 1851. By Samuel Laing, Esq. 
Longman & Co. 

Tue special motive which induced Mr. Laing 

to prepare this addition to his many valuable 

works on the state and history of the Scan- 
dinavian countries seems to have been, a desire 
to communicate to the English public his views 
and impressions respecting the recent Sles- 
wick-Holstein struggle,—its causes, its merits, 
and its effects both on Denmark and on 

Germany. Accordingly, that struggle is the 

central topic of the book; and almost every- 

thing else that is said in it is introduced 
apropos of that topic, or at least in perceptible 
connexion with it. The topic itself, however, 
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being a large one—and the whole question of 
“ Denmark’s place and duty in Europe” being, 
as it were, bound up in the story of the Sleswick- 
Holstein movement of 1848-50,—the book is 
really rich in suggestive facts and speculations 
respecting the condition and prospects of 
Northern Europe at the present time. 

Mr. Laing’s sympathies are wholly with the 
Danes in the Sleswick-Holstein struggle. He 
has little or no respect for that aspiration after 
‘‘German unity” which, animating the poli- 
ticians and the press of Germany, led to the 
attempt to detach Sleswick from Danish rule, 
and annex it territorially to the German area. 
Again and again throughout the volume he 
gives his theory of the origin of this aspiration, 
—a mere abstraction, as he regards it, of the 
literary mind of Germany. The various popu- 
lations, he says, of Germany, are not bound 
together, like the inhabitants of more compact 
countries, by any real ties of nationality. Each 
district is complete in itself; and as the material 
wants of the people of each district are fully 
satisfied by what it produces, so their affections 
move wholly in the narrow circle of their own 
homesteads and neighbourhoods. But, owing 
to the facilities for education in Germany, there 
has arisen in each German state, he says, a 
class of highly-educated men—professors and 
students—quite disproportionate in number to 
the rest of the population, and who, having 
nothing particular to do, spend their time partly 
in thinking, writing, and theorizing, and partly 
in hunting after the numerous offices which all 
German governments have to bestow on learned 
men. Now, it is among this class of “ unem- 
ployables,” as he calls them, these “ over-edu- 
cated” literary men—diffused equally through 
all the German populations, and united together 
by the habit of speaking and writing the Latin- 
ized German which is used in books, and which 
the real people of Germany, who speak the 
Platt-Deutsch, do not understand, —that the 
notion of a ‘‘ New Germany,” a united Vater- 
land, embracing forty millions of Teutonic souls, 
has arisen. The following extract will convey 
Mr. Laing’s view of the matter.— 

“ The future historian of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century will find a remarkable similarity in 
principle, progress, and social influence over public 
and private affairs between the power of the Press in 
our times and the power of the Church in the middle 
ages. Ecclesiastical power is almost extinct as an 
active element in the political or social affairs of 
nations or of individuals, in the cabinet or in the 
family circle, and a new element, literary power, is 
taking its place in the government of the world. * * 
The classes and individuals of this new power, the 
philosophers, professors, teachers, public function- 
aries, authors, and educated or literary men of every 
station, are not less divided among themselves, less 
discordant, or less virulent against each other, than 
were the members of the Church of Rome during 
the fifteen centuries of its steady advance towards a 
predominance in all social and political action. They 
are all, however, united and imbued, by their educa- 
tion, with one common doctrine—that literary men 
ought to govern the world. * * The continental 
literary man starts from his library chair, or his class 
room, without any other preparation, experience, or 
knowledge of the great interests and influences which 
tule society than he has gathered from books, or from 
his own imagination, or from the small affairs of 
some university-town, the capital, perhaps, of some 
petty German state. He takes his seat, with this 
preparation and experience, on the benches of a con- 
stituent and legislative assembly which proposes to 
lay down one constitution, government, ground-law, 
and social arrangement for forty millions of people 
inhabiting countries widely apart from each other, 

with no need of each other, no intercourse or inter- 
change of industry for industry with each other, each 
producing within itself all it requires, and with no 
common interests, feelings, or prejudices, To unite 
these populations so distinct in situation, character, 


temperament, interests and historical antecedents, 
and in all that distinguishes nation from nation, into 
one empire governed by a parliament and cabinet of 
its leaders and disciples, has been the first great poli- 
tical essay of the literary power in Germany. It 
has turned out a failure. The common sense of the 
many, of the great mass of the forty millions, could 
not be brought to believe that a common race and 
tongue a thousand years ago—blue eyes, fair skin, 
and Platt-Deutsch—are good and sufficient reasons 
now for overturning all their existing social and poli- 
tical arrangements, and bringing under one common 
government, at Frankfort, the inhabitants of coun- 
tries so little connected by their wants or interests, 
as the coasts of the Baltic and the Adriatic, or Po- 
merania and the Tyrol.” 


This Pan-Teutonic aspiration of the literary 
mind of Germany, which played so large a partin 
the discussions of the Frankfort Assembly, as to 
the possibility of an internal political re-organi- 
zation of the various German states under one 
head or presidency —whether Prussian, Aus- 
trian, or Republican—took the shape of a prac- 
tical external movement on the narrow field of 
Sleswick-Holstein. Local causes contributed, 
according to Mr. Laing, to bring the question to 
an issue on this particular field.— 

“In this small population of Holstein and Sles- 
wick (neither of the two duchies exceeding in popu- 
lation one of our larger counties, such as Essex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk) the proportion of a class described 
in a former note as the unemployable, is very great. 
The sons of professors, clergy, and civil functionaries, 
who had studied at the University at Kiel, had taken 
a degree, and had thus qualified themselves to be 
candidates for office, and were hanging about idle at 
home in the hope of an appointment, were numerous 
enough to have filled every vacancy ten times over. 
The sons of the class of verpachters, of the class of 
small proprietors or yeomen, of lawyers, doctors, 
shopkeepers, tradesmen, of all in short whose capital 
or business could at the utmost only provide for one 
of the family, and could not be divided without 
ruin to the whole, were necessarily added at the 
end of each session of the university to the 
numbers already expectant on office for a living, 
there being no manufactures, commerce, or colonies 
to absorb the surplus youths of these classes. * * 
Holstein, a rich agricultural country, with landed 
property much divided, held under various tenures, 
and subject to many local jurisdictions, was more 
fruitful in offices and candidates, perhaps, than 
any other district of Germany. The class of lawyers 
was particularly numerous and overfilled. A great 
number of unemployed candidates for office, living 
in penury, without any hope of business in the law 
or appointment in the Church, or in any department 
of Government, and their numbers, poverty, and 
discontent yearly increasing, is naturally a class 
always ripe for revolution and change. They could 
speculate, theorise, and agitate through the press, 
and, in the hands of the professors of the German 
universities, they were the principal tools and work- 
ing agents in the ‘Schleswig-Holstein’ movement. 
To these expectants on office, and their families, 
and friends, here in Holstein, the annexation of the 
duchy of Sleswick, with its three hundred thovsand 
inhabitants, to the duchy of Holstein with its three 
hundred thousand, as a part of the German empire, 
would be doubling the number of offices they have 
been so long waiting for, and with few competitors 
from the Sleswick youth for those offices, as two- 
thirds of the Sleswick population speak Danish only, 
and of the other third, speaking German in the Platt- 
Deutsch form, one-third only, it is reckoned, know 
the cultivated German language sufficiently to study 
at a German university without beginning to learn 
the language grammatically before attending the 
lectures. Flendsburg, also, is a flourishing town, 
second only to Copenhagen in commercial importance, 
with a considerable trade to the Danish West India 

Islands, and to South America, with some manufac- 
tures, and a great many shipping of the first class in 
the carrying trade and the Greenland fisheries, and 
employs many of the youth, either abroad or at 
home, who in Holstein would be studying metaphy- 
sics and waiting for a place. It was an object of 





examinations, and thereby the patr . 
dates for offices ia Sleswick, thould be een 
the University of Copenhagen, and transferred 
that of Kiel, because it was a step forward both 4 
its own advantage and to that of the great cause = 
which all the German universities were banded te. 
gether, and had been inculcating since 1816 in th 
minds of their students,—that of extending a Gen 
man government of literary and philosophic states, 
men from the academical chairs, over every country 
using the German tongue, or inhabited by the Ger. 
man race.” 
As the scheme for the incorporation of Slesw; 
with the German Empire a thus prtecrenen 
the Pan-Teutonic enthusiasm of the literary ani 
ae thinkers of Germany, backed by the 
ynastic ambition of Prussia and by the jn. 
terested views of a portion of the Holsteiners,— 
so, it was opposed by the national spirit of Den. 
mark, backed by the diplomatic influence of 
Russia and other powers. Denmark, in parti- 
cular, to the crown of which Sleswick was 
attached by a tenure quite different from ‘that 
by which the Danish kings held Holstein—the 
former being an independent duchy descending 
to the heirs of the Danish crown whether male 
or female, the latter a fief of the German 
Empire descending by German law only to heirs 
male—mustered all her energies for the occasion, 
The struggle was one on which the eyes of 
Europe might well be directed. On the one 
side stood Germany with its forty millions,—on 
the other the small state of Denmark with its 
million and a half of inhabitants. The forces 
raised on both sides were nearly equal :—volun- 
teers flocking from all parts of Germany to form, 
along with the insurgent Holsteiners, the one 
army,—and Denmark drafting out every eighth 
man in her population to form the other. The 
history of the struggle from its commencement 
to its termination at the Battle of Idstedt on the 
25th of July 1850, when the Danish General 
Krogh so signally defeated the German army 
under the Prussian General Willisen, is briefly, 
but clearly, sketched by Mr. Laing in the course 
of his volume. His idea of the consequence of 
the struggle may be inferred from the fact that 
he pronounces the Battle of Idstedt “ the most 
important battle in this age,”—a battle “the 
results of which will be considered by the 
philosophic historian more important than those 
of Waterloo for the social state of the Continent.” 
The more immediate effects of the war, first on 
Sleswick-Holstein itself, and secondly on the 
European Continent and its relations with the 
other powers of the world, are thus sketched— 
“ Tt surprises me, in travelling through this part of 
Sleswick, among the villages, and on the bye-roads, a 
well as on the main road from Kiel to Eckernfiorde, 
and the town of Sleswick, to see so few tokens of the 
ravages and devastations of war. For three years 
this country has been the scene of a bloody warfare. 
Seventy thousand men, of friends and foes, have 
been marching, fighting, and subsisting as soldiers, in 
a duchy not larger than one of our English counties, 
and one of the greatest battles of modern times has 
been fought here within these ten months, yet very 
few traces of war are to be seen. The fields are all 
under crop. The grass fields are well stocked with 
cattle. Horses are not scarce. Houses, which hare 
been demolished or burned, have been already te 
built or repaired, and even about Dannewerk, Slee 
wick, Idstedt, and the country near the battle-feld 
at that village, the traveller is only reminded of the 
great military operations so recently carried on, by 
the remains of the field redoubts and fortifications 
the ‘Schleswig-Holstein’ army upon the commané- 
ing points of the ground. Both armies have oct 
pied the country alternately, and with a spint of 
bitter animosity against each other, but the people 
of the country appear not to have taken such #@ 
interest in the cause as to excite the animosity 
either party. They were in general passive ; 
discipline was enforced, and aggressions on property 
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pelonging to Holstein and Sleswick, raised by con- 
gription, and who were in sufficient proportion to 
the volunteer adventurers gathered from all parts of 
Germany, to keep them in check, and prevent out- 
The Danish troops, again, were all quiet 
husbandmen themselves, with ne disposition to waste 
or plunder, and under excellent discipline. An 
‘cultural country, also, from the nature of its 
wealth and well being, recovers much sooner from 
the losses and inflictions of war than a manufac- 
ing and commercial country. * * The moral and 
gocial evils of modern warfare are greater than the 
eonomical. A spirit of dissatisfaction with things as 
they are, a vague desire of change in all existing in- 
gitutions, without any clear conception of any better, 
craving for excitement, for tumult and revolution, 
for the sake of the excitement, not for the attain- 
ment of any reasonable object, have been engen- 
dered, and propagated in Germany, by this three 
years’ war of the Frankfort Parliament against Den- 
mark. It is very possible that the object of this 
unprincipled war may be attained. The German 
Powers may, by negotiating and threatening, wrest 
from Denmark her guaranteed rights over Sleswick, 
and the insurgent interest may gain-in the cabinet 
what it lost in the.field; but. this is a suicidal policy 
for the sovereign powers of Germany. ‘The enemy, 
the internal enemy, those powers dread, and are 
endeavouring, in every way, to put down, is that 
very insurgent interest to which they are giving 
avictory here over the rights of an old hereditary 
monarchy. The influence of the educational power, 
which in 1848 shook Germany to its roots, is so far 
from being extinct, that the very object for which 
that power called out the youth of Germany into 
the field, is being carried out as fully as the most 
antimonarchical members of the Frankfort Parlia- 
ment could desire, by the high functionaries entrusted 
with the foreign policy of Austria; and the duchy 
of Sleswick will, in spite of the guarantee of France 
and England, acquiesced in by Germany for a hun- 
Wred and twenty years, be annexed to Holstein as 
part of the German empire, the British cabinet, 
chloroformed by the same German influence, looking 
on, forgetful of the national honour and guarantee. 
A day may come when the government of the 
United States of America will take a seat and voice 
in the family of civilised nations, and justify an 
interference in the affairs of Hungary, Italy, or 
Poland, by the example of Austrian and Prussian 
interference in the Danish territory of Sleswick. 
There is an acute and powerful antagonist to the 
autocratic principle of government, and to monarch- 
ical misrule, on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
which may have now, by the facility of communi- 
cation, an effective influence in European affairs. 
New York is nearer, in point of time and transport 
of military means, to Trieste or Naples than Vienna 
is to Copenhagen. It is to America that the 
smaller constitutional powers in Europe, Sardinia, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, will have 
tolook for an intervention in behalf of civil, political, 
and religious freedom, and constitutional govern- 
ment, if the British cabinet, as in the case of the 
Duchy of Sleswick, becomes the mere tool of a Ger- 
aan influence.” 


Mr. Laing’s sympathies, as we have already 
said, and as this extract will make clear, are 


all on the Danish side. His views, however, 
though always distinguished by great sagacity, 
and stated in a candid and liberal manner, are 
neither so deep nor so complete as to make his 
authority on such a question pass for more than 

é impressions of a strong-headed traveller 
whose heart has been long given to Scandinavia 
and the Scandinavians. It is always a sus- 
picious sign when a writer directs attacks against 
“speculation,” “theory,” ‘ over-education,” 
and the like; and with all Mr. Laing’s powers 
of observation and sagacious reflection, he has 
not reached that speculative height from which 
a full appreciation of the value of “ speculation” 
itself is alone possible. Speculation governs 
the world,—and all social movements go even- 
tually in that direction in which the greatest 
amount of valuable and profound speculation 
has marked out the path. 





While attending to the main topic of his 
volume, Mr. Laing has accumulated a great 
quantity of interesting information that will 
be new to many readers respecting the gene- 
ral condition of Denmark and the Danes — 
their agriculture, their marmers and customs, 
and their literature. Two topics on which he 
dilates at some length are—the system of 
peasant-proprietorship which prevails in Den- 
mark, and the Danish system of national edu- 
cation. His views on this last topic are tinged 
by his antipathies to that supposed ‘“over-edu- 
cation” which he thinks has produced evil in 
Germany ; and the unfortunate effect of his re- 
presentations is, to dissuade people from having 
any faith in national systems of education at 
all. But he treats of everything relating to 
Denmark in so kindly and sensible a spirit, and 
he presents such a variety of sound and interest- 
ing matter in the course of his volume, that, 
notwithstanding such faults as we have indicated, 
it may be recommended as a valuable addition 
to our information respecting a part of Europe 
most interesting in itself, and especially interest- 
ing to us whose ancestors—the Juti, the Frisi, 
and the Angli—some thousand years ago trod 
and tilled the Danish lands. Englishmen and 
Scotchmen ought to love Denmark and Nor- 
way,—and all books that help to make them do 
so ought to be welcome. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The History of Ancient Times—[Geschichte des 
Alterthums). Vol. I. By Max Duncker.—What 
limits the author of this book means to assign to the 
vast subject announced in its title cannot be learned 
from the first volume, now before us. There is no 
preface ; and the whole compass of the plan is not 
stated in the text. But it may be seen that some 
limitation is indispensable. The field, taken in all 
its possible extension, is too wide to be traced in 
detail by any single hand. To describe all that 
may be strictly termed ‘‘ancient history” on the 
scale here adopted, would indeed be a portentous 
task. The design is probably restricted to the 
remoter ages of the world. In the present volume, 
the earliest races known to history are introduced 
in two divisions :—the first Egyptian,—the second 
Semitic, including the first dwellers in Babylon, 
the Arabs, Phoenicians, Assyrians (of the second 
Babylonian period), and the Hebrews, whose story 
is brought down to the days of Nebuchadnezzar. 
The ground is surveyed in every direction. The 
physical geography is first described :—then the 
history is drawn out from tradition, monuments, 
and written records: — the customs, religious, 
political and moral systems, laws, and ceremonies 
are suitably developed in the course of this expo- 
sition. The Professor is familiar with all the old 
authorities; and makes judicious use of the latest 
discoveries—on Egyptian and Assyrian ground, 
especially—those of Lepsius and Layard included. 
His style is plain, exact, and not unpleasantly 
prolix :—the manner of the compositiop seems to 
indicate that its original form was that of vird voce 
lectures,—which have since been expanded and 
furnished with references. The work is well calcu- 
lated for the use of students. 

Reminiscences and Reflections of an Old Operative.. 
—A little book of calm and thoughtful speculation 
—we scarcely think of real autobiography—in the 
same style as the ‘Outlines of Social Economy” 
issued by the same publishers, Messrs. Smith & 
Elder. Its argument is chiefly concerned with the 
subject of strikes among workmen,—and is parti- 
cularly apropos of the recent doings of the amalga- 
mated committee of the engineers. The brochure 
is well timed and full of excellent suggestions. 

Guy's New Speaker, containing Choice Selections 
of Poetry and Prose. Compiled by Joseph Guy, 
jun.—The novelty of this Speaker consists in the 
fact that few of the extracts which it contains are 
to be found in other works of the kind. Those 
from Shakspeare are more numerous than usual, 
occupying about a fourth of the volume. They 
include almost every variety of style,—which is a 


decided advantage. Of the selections from other 
writers it is sufficient to say, that they are suitable 
for the purpose which they are intended to serve, 
—being varied and calculated to improve the 
mind, 

Every Day Astronomy. By Berenice Gazewell. 
—A compact volmme, adapted to the rege ed 
of children, on the every-day appearanise of t 
celestial sphere, with directions for finding. the 
principal stars, groups, and- constellations. The 
style is somewhat bald and childish,—but the 
matter is good, and so arranged as to convey ima 
few nights a tolerable idea of the names, move- 
ments; and locations of the planets-.and fixed stars. 

The Standard Speaker. By Epes Sargent.—The 
great variety of excellent examples,and “ Exercises 
in prose and in poetry for declamation,” contained 
in this closely-printed and bulky volame—a capital 
specimen, by the way, of American typography— 
will commend it to aspirants in eloeution. The 
collection is remarkable chiefly for its originality, 
the recent date of its citations, and the abundance 
of the latter from American authors and orators, 
The prelimimary essays on the art of eloquencé are 
free from the pedantry that besets most elocutionary 
treatises:—for the most part the remarks are sen- 
sible, and the directions few, simple and serviee- 
able. 

To these more or less detailed notices of new 
books we must add in a summary paragraph the 
titles of a number of volumes not requiring elab- 
orate criticism at our hands. Mr. Sharpe's History 
of Egypt is now in a third edition,—with further 
additions and corrections above the numerous ones 
which were made in thesecond. This, Mr. Sharpe— 
with a conscientious feeling for which in days exhi- 
biting little sensitiveness in such matters he must 
have credit—thinks a hardship on those who bought 
his earlier editions;—and considers to demand an 
apology. ‘‘His excuse,” he says, is, ‘that the 
subject was nearly new, very few of the facts had 
ever before been put together; they were to be 
searched for in the whole range of ancient writers; 
and therefore every year’s study has added to the 
size of the work and, he hopes, also to its value.” 
The Parker Society have issued a single volume of 
Whitgift’s controversial writings, chiefly against 
the Puritan Cartwriglit.—-Mr. Smee has published 
in pamphlet form a report of a Lecture on Electro- 
Metallurgy delivered before the Bank of England 
Library and Literary Association.—A Commentary 
on the Book of Proverbs by Moses Stuart—an 
American scholar and divine—is a sound and use- 
ful production, written with ample knowledge and 
in a spirit of sedate and subtle criticism, worthy 
of an accepted commentator on the literary merits 
and character of these ancient Hebrew productions. 

Dr. Cumming’s Foreshadows; or, Lectures on 
Our Lord’s Parables as Earnests of the Age to come 
is a work having no literary feature, and therefore 
outside of our provinee.—Cheap Books, and how 
to get them, by John Chapman, is a reprinted article 
from the Westminster Review.—Opinions on the 
state of Our National Defences by Mr. Montagu 
Gore have also had the advantage of a previous 
ventilation in print.—A pamphlet om the same 
topic, entitled Para Bellum: brief Suggestions on 
the subject of War and Invasion, contains a proposal 
for raising a national force for the defence of the 
country on the voluntary principle, something 
after the fashion of the United States when a 
California is to be seized or a. Mexico over-run ; 
but it is written in a splutter and a spasm the in- 
tensity of which is at once ridiculous and painful.— 
The Metropolis and its Municipal Administration, 
and The Constitution and. Functions of the Coroner 
and Coroner’s Inquest axe: the names ef two dull 
and heavy pamphlets. by Mr. Toulmin Smith, of 
Birmingham Police Court notoriety.—The subject 
which furnishes an anonymous and sectarian author 
with a theme for Thoughts: on the first Rainbow in 
connexion with certaim Geological Facts is not to be 
discussed in these columns.—Zhe Prophecy of 
Thamesis an extract from Pope’s ‘ Windsor Forest,’ 
with a Latin translation reprinted from Fraser's 
Magazine.—Messra;. William and Henry Johnson 
have combined their efforts in an Abstract of the 
Patent Law Amendment Act for 1852, which con- 
stitutes a useful summary for the inventor.—France 
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and its Socialists, by Mr. Basil May, is a remon- 
strance with the followers of Cabet and Louis Blanc 
set to the tune of ‘Much Ado about Nothing.’ Mr. 
May is not very clear in his suggestions to these 
gentlemen; but if we understand him aright, he 
wishes them to give up the “ blouses” as a set of 
wavering, non-principled fellows, and to turn all 
their hopes on the bourgeoisie.—The Stearic Candle 
Manufacture is an able and interesting paper, read 
by Mr. G. F. Wilson to the Society of Arts.—The 
Rev. W. Mason asks the important question What 
is the Human Soul? and, in a long and elaborate 
reply to his own query, establishes to his own 
satisfaction the orthodox notions on that subject. 
—To Think or not to Think? is the name of a pam- 
phlet—apropos of certain recent expulsions from 
New College, St. John’s Wood—in which ortho- 
doxy is treated after a different fashion. The 
author, Mr. W. White, is father to one of the 
expelled students, and he does battle bravely in 
favour of his son’s “right of thought.”—To this 
list we may add, The London University Calendar 
for 1852,—The Belfast Queen’s College Calendar for 
1852,—The Crucifixion by John Ritchie, — The 
Law, Constitution, and Reform of Convocation,— 
The Relief of the Franklin Expedition (a subject 
on which we have kept our readers too well in- 
formed to admit of our dwelling on the information 
here brought clearly and concisely together),—and 
The Loss of the Amazon by a Clergyman. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aiton’s Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope, 8vo. 15s. cl. 
Arnold’s School Classics,‘ Sophocles, Part 4, with Notes,’ 12mo. 4s. 
Bell ’s Modern French Conversation, 21st edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 
Bojesen’s Handbook of Roman Antiquities, trans. 2nd edit. 3s. 6d. 
Burke’s (P.) Law of International Copyright between England and 
France, 12mo. 58. bds. . i 
Butler's Sermons, with Memoir, edit. by Woodward, 2nd edit. 123. 
Butler’s Geography of the Glode, by Rowbotham, 9th edit. 48, 6d. 
Cooley’s (W. D.) Inner Africa laid Open, Svo. 7s. cl. 
Cozens-Hardy’s Report of Holt Chapel Chancery Case, 8vo. 18, 6d. 
i he Betting- Book, 8vo. 6d. 





Cruikshank’s ((. sw 
Davidson's (J.) Collection of Mathematical Tables, 8vo. 68, cl. 
Day’s(C. W. i 


5 ) Art of Miniature Painting, post 8vo. 1a swd. 
Dod’s (C. R.) Parliamentary Companion, 1852, 2nd edit. 48. 6d. cl. 
Egan's (P.) Quintin Matsys, roy. 8vo. 48. 6d. cl. 
Gibbs’s (J.) igns for Gothic Ornaments, 4to. 21s. cl. 
Graham’s (G. F.) Studies from the English Poets, 12mo. 78, cl. 
Hints to Travellers in Portugal, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. cL 
Hughes’s (E.) Atlas of Bible Lands, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. . 
Jameson's (Rev. F. J.) Analogy between Scripture Miracles and 
_ Doctrines, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Kennedy’s :A.) Practical Cotton Spinner, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Latham’s (R. G.) Ethnology of the British Islands, fe. 8vo. 5s. cl. . 
bd. c 
"s 
4 (Rev. C.) Analysis of Church Principles, 12mo. 3a. 6d. cl. 
Olin’s (S., D.D.) Works, 2 vols. post 8vo, 14s. cl. 
People’s (The) Hlustrated Journal, 4to. 38. 6d. cl. 
Phillips’s (J. A.) Gould Mining and Assaying, fo. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 
Phillips’s (W.) Mineralogy, new edit. with Alterations, &c. by 
rooke and Miller, post &vo. 1a. cl. > 
Romanism an Apostate Church, by Non-Clericus, post 8vo. 68. cL 
Sabertash’s (O.) Art of Conversation, 3rd edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Shaw’s (J., M.D.) Tramp to the Diggings, cr. Svo. 78. cL 
Snowball’s Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, 73. 6d. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Author’s Edition, 38. 6d. ( 
Strachan’s (J.) Mental Arithmetic, 12mo. 28, 6d. cl. 
Stuart’s (R.) Caledonia Romana, 4to. 21s. cl. 
Sutherland’s Journal of Capt. Penny’s Voyage, 1851-2, 2 vols. 278. 
Templeton’s (W.) Practical Examinator on Steam Engine, 5s. 6d. 
Thacker’s Courser’s Annual, 1851-2, by Welsh, 8vo. 21s. cl. 
Thiersch’s History of Christian Church, tr. by Carlyle, Vol. 1, 63, 
Thornton’s Commentary on Sermon on the Mount, 12mo, 3s. cl. 
Village (The) School Reading Book, 12mo. 1. 6d. cl. 
Ward's (R. A.) Treatise on Investments, new edit. 8vo. 10. 6d. cl. 
Willich’s (C. M.) Popular Tables, post Svo. 9s. cl. gilt. 
Wright's History of Ludlow and its Neighbourhood, 8vo. 16a, 6d. 
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SCIENTIFIC BALLOON ASCENT. 


‘Your meteorological readers will doubtless be 
interested to know the result of the experiments 
made during the balloon ascent on Tuesday last to 
which you called their attention in your columns 
last week. My time has been necessarily so much 
occupied, that any account I can yet give must 
be very imperfect. 

The main object contemplated by the projectors 
of these aérostatic expeditions is, the determination 
of the laws of change in the temperature and 
humidity as we rise in the atmosphere. Other 
experiments and observations are not lost sight 
of ; butitis proposed to attempt at first only what 
it is probable can be satisfactorily executed :—it 
being of more use to do one thing well than many 
things imperfectly. Such subjects as atmospheric 
electricity and (less probably) magnetism may be 
taken up when the observers shall have become 
familiarized with their work. 

The weather on Tuesday, the day fixed for the 
first ascent, was as good as could be hoped for in 
the midst of so much variety as we have lately 
had. The inflation of Mr. Green’s great Nassau 





balloon having been accomplished, from the Vaux- 
hall Gasworks, the ascent took place about ten 
minutes before four P.M.,—with wonderfully few 
instrumental casualties, considering the great 
oscillation of the car previous to starting, from 
the action of the wind on the balloon. We rose 
steadily,—and continued rising until about thirteen 
minutes before five ».M.; when the barometer 
indicated that we were about 19,500 feet above 
the earth :—the temperature, which was about 
72° at Vauxhall, having fallen to 7°, or through 
65° of Fahrenheit’s scale. From the earth, the 
sky seemed about three-quarters covered with 
clouds ; the lowest stratum being composed of 
detached masses of cumulus—an intermediate 
stratum of higher cumuli—and cirrostratus and 
cirrocumuli above all. The first stratum of clouds 
we passed very soon after leaving the earth, at the 
height of about half a mile :—the second seemed 
about two and a half miles high :—but the highest 
cirrostratus clouds were still above us at our 
greatest elevation, although apparently not very 
far. Near the highest point of our course, small 
star-shaped crystals of snow of perhaps one-twenty- 
fifth or one-thirtieth of an inch diameter were seen 
falling (possibly their apparent fall was due to the 
rise of the balloon), Observations of the thermo- 
meter, hygrometer, and barometer were taken at 
very short intervals during the ascent, and during 
the first portion of the descent, until it became 
necessary to provide for the safety of the instru- 
ments. Specimens of the air at different eleva- 
tions were taken for analysis. The descent was 
accomplished, with much ease, at about twenty- 
five minutes past five p.M.:—and the balloon 
was secured, with little trouble, near the village of 
Swavesey, in Cambridgeshire,—about sixty miles 
north of London. This distance was passed over 
in about an hour and a half :—showing that an 
immense mass of air was moving very rapidly from 
the south. Accounts received from various sta- 
tions seem to show, that this strong south wind 
was prevalent over a large portion of country. 
The thunderstorm which broke out on Tuesday 
evening had not commenced during our voyage,— 
nor was any indication of it visible except a 
shower at some distance. The sun was quite 
obscured during almost the whole period. 

At the elevation to which we attained no per- 
sonal inconvenience of any moment was expe- 
rienced; I only perceived a slight oppression about 
the ears and temples,—but no difficulty in breath- 
ing. Mr. Nicklin perceived, besides, a very slight 
difficulty in breathing before reaching the greatest 
height,—but the feeling went quickly off, even 
before we began to descend. So slight was any 
inconvenience which we experienced from the 
rarity of the air, that it did not in the least inter- 
fere with our regular work of observing and record- 
ing. The cold would, of course, have become 
disagreeable had we continued long in it. 

This first voyage should be considered chiefly as 
a preliminary and educational one:—neither the 
Managing Committee nor the observers having 
hadany previous experience whatever in aérostation. 
It will not be surprising, therefore, if the experience 
gathered from the ascent of Tuesday should lead 
to considerable alterations in the instruments and 
mode of observing in future experiments of this 
nature. The results obtained from this first 
attempt are doubtless of much value; but we are 
in hopes that by some alterations in our mode of 
procedure a greater amount of instruction may be 
derived from subsequent voyages. 

The Kew Committee have been peculiarly for- 
tunate in obtaining the zealous co-operation of Mr. 
Green. His great experience and well-known 
ability and caution afford a guarantee that the 
risks attending these expeditions will be reduced 
toaminimum. The confidence which his dextrous 
management of the immense but beautiful instru- 
ment cannot fail to inspire, will contribute much 
to that calmness in the observer which is so neces- 
sary in the presence of unusual phenomena. 


Tam, &c., JOHN WELSH. 
Kew Observatory, August 19. 








INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE ASSOCLATION, 

Ir was with great satisfaction that I saw, a § 
days since, a notice of the revival of this y ate 
tion at the Society of Arts; and as I deem the 
subject to affect literature as well as commerce, J 
take the liberty of troubling you with a few ra 
sm which I trust you will not think imper. 

inent. 

The two great principles on which th 
postage was founded a uniformity oui no 
ment. The latter has but just been fully carried 
out; but the success of the former has been & 
triumphant, that it cannot be wrong to demand its 
application to our Colonies, and to make ay 
possible effort to get it extended to foreign mt 
tries also. The absence of uniformity in the pre- 
sent system, or rather the absence of system 
which exists, is most glaring. I find by reference 
to the ‘ Post Office Official Director’ for this month, 
that there are at the present time thirty, if not 
more, different rates of postage for a single letter 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight,— ing 
from 1d. up to 2s. 9d.,—and including now, [ 
believe, for the first time, several rates having frae. 
tions of the penny, such as 94d., 104d., 114d, 
1s. 24d., and other most inconvenient sums. The 
complication of such a scale of charges, consider. 
ing the other difficulties that beset a Foreign cor. 
respondence, makes it apparently impossible that 
errors can be avoided by the senders or that 
the Post-Office clerks can by any amount of atten. 
tion succeed in checking them. I have said that 
there are thirty different rates of postage :—in ad- 
dition to this, there are three different weights for 
a single letter. It may require to be—to quote 
the language of the ‘Official Director’ —either 
“under a quarter of an ounce,” “weighing a 
quarter of an ounce,” or “ weighing half an ounce:” 
—three important distinctions which multiply ex. 
cessively the complication already alluded to. All 
the points above referred to must be attended to 
before it can be ascertained what a “single letter” 
will cost :—I shall say a word or two about double 
letters presently. But the difficulties are far from 
ending here. We have yet to grapple with the 
payment or non-payment question. Allow me to 
put a case.-—I wish to accommodate a friend resi- 
dent at Sardinia, Salonica, or Singapore, by fur- 
nishing some required information,—and neither 
he nor I wish to add postage to the obligation. I 
drop the packet into the box; and in due time, 
perhaps, I hear that my “ favour is to hand,” &e. 
But suppose that, instead of residing at one of the 
above places, he be a denizen of the Cape of Good 
Hope, a digger of gold in Australia, or a New 
Zealand farmer :—I drop my letter into the Post- 
office just in time for the mail—and I suppose no 
one ever does post a letter before he is obliged,— 
walk home feeling perfectly satisfied that I have 
performed a good action, and have not forgotten 
to inform the obliged party of the fact,—go to bed 
with the matter, as I believed, comfortably dis- 
posed of,—but am thunderstruck the next mor- 
ing at breakfast time by the postman’s rat-tat, 
and receive from my servant’s hands a grim-looking 
official envelope inclosing a short and sharp an- 
nouncement from Col. Maberley that my unhappy 
epistle is in the limbo of “dead letters,” but will 
be forwarded to its destination by the NEXT Mai 
if I call in the mean time and pay the postage! I 
call:—and my friend gets his letter one, two, or 
three months after date. I have another friend 
residing at Parma,—to whom, shortly after the 
last adventure, I wish to write; and not having 
any disposition to have another missive from the 
“dead,” I address my letter to So-and-so, Esq., 
Parma,—tap at the window in Old Cavendish 
Street,—beg to know what I must pay for it,— 
and am told in very decided language that I 
cannot pay. On further inquiry, however, I aacer- 
tain, that if I write on it ‘vid Belgium,” I may 
pay it or not as I please,—but that if I inscribe it 
‘vid Austria,” I must pay it whether I will or no. 
All this was, I confess, a perfect puzzle to me until 
I by chance discovered the ‘ Official Director,'—a2 
interesting document of the “ Bradshaw” family; 
about the size of the Times,—by which I found 
that there were about 240 postal routes for which 
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pre-payment was optional,—140 which require 
that all letters shall be pre-paid,—and four little 
as ies who will not take your money on 


account. ‘These anomalies refer not only to 
‘mn countries, but to our Colonies also. For, the 
optional clause is effective in the cases of Gibraltar, 
Canada, the West Indies, India, and Hong 
Kong.— but it is imperative that all letters for 
st. Helena, the Cape, Australia, New South Wales 
and New Zealand, shall be sent unpaid, whether 
r friends “‘underneath the world” have any 
money to pay with when they arrive or not. 
All that I have said above about the rates of 
refers to a single letter weighing not more 
than a quarter of or half an ounce ; but every addi- 
tional sheet of bank post put into a letter bri 
you in danger of heavy penalties. Many simple 
believe that letters locked up in water-proof 
jron boxes, or in strong boxes of any description, 
ight be carried for little more than the ordinary 
rate of freightage. There is evidently some differ- 
ence of opinion on this point ;—for I find that 
jetters carried at 1d. each pay about 300/. per ton 
ight. This is moderate, however, when com- 
pared with other cases supplied by the ‘ Official 
Director.’ A half-ounce letter for Brazil costs 
%, 9d.,—or, at the rate of about 9,900/. per ton; 
while one sent to India, through France, is charged 
93, 3d. on the quarter ounce,—or, at the rate of 
16,2001. per ton! This looks like a remunerative 
ice ; but * single letters” are favoured. I will 
add a “heavy” case. A gentleman sent a letter 
the other day to Spain, ‘‘ by steamer to Cadiz.” It 
weighed a fraction over one ounce. He was charged 
§s. 8d. here, and his correspondent in Spain a like 
sum,—making seventeen shillings and fowrvence for 
the postage of this one letter. The same gentle- 
man can send a butt of sherry, weighing half a ton, 
for something like 5s. :—the wine being charged at 
the rate of 10s. per ton, and the information re- 
specting it at about 30,000/. per ton. The former 
iscarried at a rate about 60,000 times cheaper than 
the latter ! 
Iam not a diplomatist,—and cannot fully ap- 
jate the reason for all this difference. It may 
be quite right,—but the rationale is not evident 
on the face of it. I think it does require explana- 
tio why the Governments of Spain and England 
cmnot manage between them to carry a letter 
weighing an ounce for about the same amount of 
money as the Sarah Sands or the Nancy Dawson 
can carry half a ton of wine or a crate of crockery. 
A Man ‘or Lerrers.” 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Camaldoli. 

Tue ride hither from Prato Vecchio is but seven 
niles; and friend Antonio’s ponies accomplish the 
distance in three hours, or thereabouts. We do 
mt ride through the Apennines quite at Melton 
pace. Nothing is ever done in a hurry in Italy ; 
and where there is any real excuse for slowness, we 
arevery slowindeed. Butthesun strikes hot on these 
bare calcareous hills; and although the chances 
are, that we may be glad enough of a fire to-night 
in the monk’s hostelry at Camaldoli,—we are at 
present quite inclined to let our steeds pick their 
lazy way along the stony paths at the pace that 
seems good to them, without undertaking the ex- 
ertion of urging them to accelerate their motions. 
—Besides, we want time to look about us. 

We quit the low ground of the valley imme- 
diately on leaving Prato Vecchio; and the view 
from the first brow of the mountain that we reach 
ischarming. The whole of the Casentino, with its 
towns, Stia, Prato Vecchio, Poppi and Bibbiera,— 
all situated on the Arno, with its green meadows, 
and the richly wooded hill-sides that inclose it,— 
lies beneath the eye. The dark fir-clothed heights 
of Falterona are on the left :—the long and more 
naked back of the Prato Magno on the right. Far 
inthe distance towers the remarkable pinnacle of 
the rock of La Verna.—But immediately on passing 
this first brow of the mountain, the scene changes 
entirely. From this spot to the immediate con- 
fines of the valley of Camaldoli all is barren. The 

are composed of a loose, friable, calcareous 


wil, perfectly naked, and for the most part inca- 





pable of any culture. In many places the slaty 
blue tint of the arid hill-sides adds to the repulsive 
appearance of the region. Up and down, over 
the ridges and into the ravines of the torrent- 
ploughed flank of the seared Apennine, the little 
cavalcade proceeds in Indian file, nose to tail, after 
the universal fashion of mountain horses under the 
full rays ofa scorching sun. The road has nothing 
at all terrible to those who have ridden over the 
Gemmi pass in Switzerland, or from Gavarnie into 
Spain ; but it is sufficiently precipitous in places 
to make it rather nervous work riding without bit 
of any kind in our steed’s mouth :—a practice to 
which the contadini are addicted in the case of 
young horses. 

At length the summit of the mountain which 
shuts out the valley of Camaldoli from the rest of the 
world is reached ; and here again we have acomplete 
and stdden change of scene,—changement de déco- 
ration as total as can be produced by scene-painter 
and machinist at the Grand Opera. Once again all 
is verdure of the richest, and deepest, and coolest- 
looking. The towering heights above are covered 
with fir,—the road enters a thick beech wood,—and 
deep down in the cool valley, nestling among the 
forests around them, are green meadows and rip- 
pling streams, which we might fancy must be 
hundreds of miles away from the burnt-up barren 
district from which the traveller has just emerged. 
Most delightful to all the senses is the passing into 
the grateful shadow of these fine woods, after our 
ride across the arid desert that surrounds them. 

As usual, the monks selected their abode 
with a most perfect and admirable knowledge 
of what they were about. A stream of excel- 
lent water, unusually copious for Italy, comes 
down bounding, and knocking fragments of fir 
trees from rock to rock, in true Swiss fashion, 
from the mountain above. The ravine which the 
waters have worn and the hill on either side of it 
are well covered with fir forest. Some 200 feet or 
so before the level of the valley is reached, this 
ravine opens out, so as to leave space for the con- 
vent buildings and their appendages. The re- 
mainder of the slope below and the lower sides of 
the hills around are occupied by its gardens and 
meadows. The buildings are picturesque from 
their situation,—but placed elsewhere would have 
nothing to attract attention. 

Having leisurely ridden down from the moun- 
tain brow, which forms the limit of this oasis of 
verdure in the midst of the surrounding desert, 
enjoying the prospects of the valley below us, and 
of the convent walls as they gradually opened upon 
us, and welcomed by the sound of their bells 
swinging their cheery music far and wide over the 
woods,—we drew up at a doorway in a very un- 
pretending range of outhouses which flank the road 
a little before it reaches the convent gateway. 
Stables, wood-lofts, a blacksmith’s forge, and simi- 
lar conveniences occupy the greater part of this 
range of building ; but one upstairs room in it is 
the “‘ foresteria,” or place of reception for strangers. 
It is a naked, cheerless little room, with one deal 
table and half-a-dozen rush-bottomed chairs for all 
its attractions. One does not go to a mountain 
monastery, it will be said, to seek for specimens of 
the upholsterer’s art,—but this mean and modern- 
looking room not only is devoid of those comforts 
which one does not expect, but offers none of that 
food to the imagination which a Protestant north 
countryman does expect in such a situation.— 
If, at least, the chairs were of massive old oak, or 
if there were a huge crucifix on one wall of the 
room! But there is nothing of the sort :—and for 
all that the little room has to suggest to the con- 
trary, you might be in the cell of the model prison 
at Pentonville. 

In a few minutes, however, the ‘ padre fores- 
teraio” makes his ap ce ; and matters begin 
to be tinged with a little more of local colouring. 
He is a fat, comfortable-looking old gentleman, 
between seventy and eighty, with anamply flowing 
white beard falling over his chest, somewhat to 
the detriment of the white cloth robes which the 
founder, St. Romuald, adopted to symbolize the 
spotless purity of his order. The same symbolical 
meaning was still further sadly obscured by the 
“‘ padre foresteraio’s” partiality for snuff. 





To Englishmen a monk is, or recently was, a 
semi-fabulous being, which the imagination bodied 
forth in one or other of three or four well defined 
and recognized types. There is the Savonarola 
variety,—virtuous, intellectual, ascetic, venerable. 
There is the Torquemada sort,—implacable, blood- 
loving, fierce, domineering. There is the Friar 
Tuck species,—whose image is indissolubly con- 
nected with flagons of ale, pasties, and gluttony. 
Lastly, there is the well-known monachus meio- 
dramaticus,—who is always gliding about, knows 
everybody's secrets, and commits all the horri- 
ble crimes that other people are suspected of. He 
generally lives to a very great age, and frightens 
the grandchildren of his contemporaries out of 
their wits with his awful deathbed confessions. 
Well, our Camaldolese “ padre foresteraio” is 
classable under none of these heads ; and without 
quite aspiring to the honour of having the species 
named after me, I must attempt to add a new type 
to the above recognized varieties. My friend ma 
perhaps best become known to science as the old- 
woman monk. Neither the chapel, nor the hall, 
nor the secret tribunal would be his proper sphere, 
—but the housekeeper’s room. Quiet, gentle, cour- 
teous, exceedingly given to talk, and talking the 
veriest quintessence of twaddle,—he might be sup- 
posed to be compounded of two parts of Mrs. Gamp 
to three of some respectable but very careful old 
housekeeper of the ald school. Any remarks on the 
surrounding country led him to speak of the butter 
and cheese produced by the convent meadows. 
Inquiries respecting the conventual mode of life 
were answered by information concerning the 
cooking of magro soup. <A timid question concern- 
ing the archives of the society was met by a flood 
of garrulous talk about the virtues of some 
French aperient medicine, of which the convent 
dispensary had recently acquired a supply. 

We were, however, very kindly welcomed, —and 
told that we were just in time for the convent mid- 
day meal. We were gently reminded, however, that. 
it was a fast day,—and asked if we were Catho- 
lics. A reply in the negative produced no further 
disapprobation than might be supposed implied in 
a grave—‘‘Qu) perd bisogna conformarsi.”—We 
assured him that we were perfectly willing to con- 
form, and perfectly ready to do justice to whatever 

his hospitality might set before us, A lay 
brother shortly made his appearance, and proceeded 
to spread the little table. For, as there was a lady 
in our company, it was necessary to dine in the 
little foresteria :—otherwise, we should have dined 
in the convent. The arrangements for the night 
are still less agreeable to lady visitors, Of course, 
any provision made for harbouring so contraband 
an article as a daughter of Eve the temptress must 
be of the nature of make-shift :—and at Camaldoli 
the shift is, to send these dreaded agents of the 
Evil One to a cow-house a mile off up the mountain, 
—where there is a very decent bed-room, under 
the charge of a sexagenarian cow-herd, who makes 
a most discreet chamberlain of this lonely harem. 
The position of this moral quarantine ground—on 
an upland lawn commanding a magnificent view of 
the valley—is superb :—and the moonlight stroll 
as we escorted the exile thither at night, and the 
early walk when we returned to bring her back 
across the dewy meadows in the morning, were 
sufficiently delightful to reconcile us to the arrange- 
ment. But I never left a banished fair one at that 
cow-house dormitory—and I have accompanied 
several on different occasions to Camaldoli~who 
did not seem to feel very much the same sort of 
resentment that may be supposed to have animated 
Hayar when she was sent forth into the desert. 

To return, however, to the board department of 
our conventual experiences, — the magro dinner 
was by no means bad. We had fish, salt from the 
sea and fresh from the river,—the latter not worth 
much; rice, bread, butter, cheese, and lastly a dish 
of haricot beans, the produce of the convent garden, 
and the pride of the old padre’s heart. They were, 
in truth, by far the finest I have ever seen or 
tasted :—and the good old monk, who thought 
apparently that hospitality required him to sit and 
talk to us during our dinner, assured us that such 
was their celebrity that they had on more than one 
occasion been sent to Rome. A similar repast was 
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brought to us from the convent refectory again at 
eight in the evening. And these two meals con- 
stitute a dietary luxurious enough in the opinion of 
the monks; who do not indulge themselves in such 
full feeding, as on every Saturday and every vigil 
the evening meal is suppressed. It is, nevertheless, 
ecibuboele the fact, that the community, con- 
sisting of fourteen priests and some five-and-twenty 
lay brothers, are very much stouter and fatter than 
any similar number of men taken at random from 
the rest of mankind were ever seen to be. I saw 
but one thin man amongst them. The majority 
were remarkably the reverse. 

No one must think of leaving Camaldoli without 
visiting the ‘‘ Sacro Eremo,” situated high on the 
mountain above it. Those who like a charming 
mountain walk may reach the spot on foot in an 
hour :—those who are less active may easily ride 
up on the ponies which brought them to Camaldoli. 
If the visitor arrives, as we did, before mid-day, he 
may visit the Eremo, give a coup-d’eil to the 
scenery around Camaldoli, write his name in the 
strangers’ book, and so be off the same night, and 
endeavour to finish seeing Europe by the time when 
the railroad to California shall be ready for him. 
But if, happily, he is less pressed for time, he will 
do well to give another day to this sweet valley, 
and to extend his walk or ride a little beyond the 
Sacro Eremo, as follows. 

This ‘Sacred Hermitage” was the original rest- 
ing place of St. Romuald, and is the true cradle of 
the Camaldolese order. The building of the lower 
convent in the “Campus Mandoli”—the field 
given for the purpose by one Mandolus—was, as 
the historians of the a tell us, the work of a 
later day. The two establishments belong to and 
are inhabited by the same ‘‘ family” of monks ;— 
but the mode of life is most different. The life at 
Camaldoli is coenobitic, and easy and comfortable 
enough. The fat old fathers dine and sup toge- 
ther,—sing their lauds, matins, and vespers,—and 
spend the rest of the day apparently in lounging 
about the lovely valley, and chatting together. 
But a very different order of things prevails at 
the Eremo. The inmates there are, as the name 
imports, truly hermits. These inmates are, — 
firstly, all the novices perforce, the younger monks 
also for the space of five or six years, and any 
others who may voluntarily aspire to superior 
sanctity. We were assured, however, both, that it 
is not uncommon for men to remain there twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty years,—and on the other hand, 
‘that any one who represented to the superior that 
it was a harder trial than he could stand, would be 
allowed to come down to Camaldolii—And in- 
deed, it must be a lively faith in the certainty of 
that happiness which is to be purchased at the 
expense of refusing all the demands of man’s moral 
.and physical nature, that can alone induce men to 
endure the life of the Eremo. 

It is situated in a clearing of the fir forest, near 
the topmost crest of the Apennine,—so as to be 
almost able to command a view of either sea. This 
_position causes a climate of extreme rigour :—and 
many a time during the heavy snow storms of 
winter, it is not without a struggle involving 
danger as well as difficulty that the monks can 

make their way each from his solitary cell to the 
midnight service at the church. For the life at 
the ‘‘ Eremo,” as has been said, is strictly eremi- 
tical. Although the whole establishment is sur- 
rounded by a wall,—the little building inhabited 
by each hermit monk is entirely isolated. Each of 
these buildings contains a little sleeping cell, a 
miniature oratory, and a good sized wood stove. 
Without the latter provision, life would be wholly 
impossible in the winter. Once in each four-and- 
twenty hours, bread and water, and herbs, are 
brought by a lay brother to each cell, and placed 
in a sort of tourniquet, like that which receives 
‘the enfans trowvés at Paris. So that, the recluse 
receives his scanty meal without seeing or speak- 
ing to a human being. He never sees one except 
at church. He never speaks at all. 

It will not seem surprising that a place so inha- 
bited should be full of histories of miracles and 
visions. Such tales may be expected to grow 
here,—and may be related and believed with 


ciently clear both seas may be seen. 


which take their rise under.circumstances less ¢al- 
culated to force the imagination into a state of 
morbid excitement. When we are told, that at 
the passing hour of such an ancient hermit the bells 
were heard to clang, unswung by mortal hands— 
or, that the spirit of another, who had many long 
years been waiting for his freedom, was seen to 
rise heavenward among the drifting mist that was 
whirling among the storm-scathed fir-trees, — it 
is credible enough, that the witnesses of such por- 
tents, emaciated by fasts and watching, and half 
crazed by solitude and the singleness of one ever 
present thought, were earnest believers in their 
weird chronicles. There is scarcely a cell, among 
the four-and-twenty which the hermitage contains, 
that has not its legend of supernatural temptations 
supernaturally withstood, or of heavenly graces 
miraculously bestowed. 
To ladies it is of course forbidden to enter these 
hallowed precincts. It is lawful for them, how- 
ever, to follow the example of our lady companion 
on the present occasion,—and employ the time oc- 
cupied by the gentlemen of the party in visiting 
the interior of the Eremo, in making a most in- 
teresting sketch of it from without. 
On quitting the Sacro Eremo the traveller should 
not immediately turn down the hill again to Ca- 
maldoli. A few hours may be most delightfully 
spent in riding a little farther up the hill, till the 
spot is reached from which Ariosto declared that 
he saw both seas. It has been usual to stigmatize 
this assertion as the “gran bugia d’Ariosto.” The 
guides, however, are all on Ariosto’s side,—and 
stoutly maintain, that when the weather is suffi- 
It was not 
sufficiently clear for us to see them. The Adriatic 
was distinctly visible. Be this, however, as it may, 
the lover of beautiful scenery will not regret the 
trouble of having ascended to the culminating 
point of this part of the Apennine. The views 
on either side are magnificent, and the noble 
woods among which he is riding rich in every 
quality of woodland landscape. T. A. T. 
Egypt. 

A great deal of additional interest may be im- 
parted to a voyage up the Nile by leaving the 
beaten tracks and visiting spots which, if they 
present nothing to strike the mind with wonder, 
are invested with the charm of novelty. I have 
already shown how this was exemplified in the 
discovery of the ruined temples and tombs of 
Rasras, with their curious earthenware sarcophagi. 
Another excursion, not quite so satisfactory in its 
results, was yet sufficiently interesting to our 
party. We had read in Wilkinson’s Guide-Book 
that beyond Dronka, behind the village of Reefa, 
near Siout, there were some grottoes and quarries, 
but that no one had had the curiosity to ascertain 
whether they contained sculptures or inscriptions. 
This held forth the promise of new ground to ex- 
plore,—and we determined to devote a day to the 
purpose. We had put the telescope in requisition 
on descending towards the moving ground of Siout, 
—and had distinguished in the face of the chain of 
precipitous rocks that sweep semicircularly round 
the plain to the south of that city a prodigious 
number of dark openings, evidently the mouths of 
quarries and caves ; and we felt sure that our ex- 
ertions must in some measure be rewarded. 

We started early from the boat, and approaching 
Siout by a winding embankment beautifully 
shaded with trees—-green meadows and gardens 
sprinkled with small bright ponds on either hand— 
soon traversed the animated bazaars of the city, and 
crossing the canal by a bridge found ourselves at 
the foot of what may be called a great promontory 
of the Libyan range.—I do not think that at 
any other point I have seen so many excavated 
tombs collected together in so small a space. The 
hill for a great distance seemed perfectly honey- 
combed with them. A great number have been 
broken down for the purpose of obtaining the 
stone to burn for lime. It is found more easy to 
destroy these monuments than to begin new quar- 
ries,—and their proximity to the city of Siout will 
be their ultimate destruction. 

Our way lay along the outside of the cultivated 
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called the bavin-of the inundation,—where the land 
rises beyond the fertilizing influence of the wate 
and’ the region of sand and rock and sun eo,’ 
. ° Com 
mences. The Nile had for some time shrank within; 
natural limits,—leaving only a few pools. here 
there, some scattered, some in long lines wher 
canals had been, but all with rich ag 
down to their very edge. The tortuous course f 
the distant river could be traced by & succession 
of palm-groves that waved about the leyg 
plain, and only allowed the dim purple Arabia, 
chain to be seen at intervals glowing iw the mom. 
ing sun. To our right the ground rapidly rose — 
cut up by dried watercourses, worn nobody knows 
how or when—to the foot of a range of i 
perpendicular precipices, now extending, as. jt 
were, in long regular facades, now breaking 
into narrow defiles that branched off in Various 
directions, and seemed to afford us glimpses imto 
the heart of the desert-empire which there beg} 
to stretch away thousands of miles to the west. 

We came first to the village of Dronka,—the 
space before which was sprinkled with children 
geese and wild pigeons that settled down in flight al. 
most within reach of the hand;—and passed through 
a Coptic cemetery filled with not inelegant tombs 
of black and white brick. The ride was pleasant 
enough in itself, the view romantic and beautiful. 
and something like excitement was created by the 
fact that the rocks above Dronka were covered 
with long rows of men squatting down with their 
knees up to their chins sullenly surveying the plain 
from which they had been chased temporarily by fear, 
These were people flying from the conscription; 
and the small parties which we met here and there 
armed with naboots, or long staves, were engaged 
in recruiting,—or rather in waiting for those who, 
worn out by hunger or despair, should endeavour to 
return to their hamlets. As usual, the fugitives had 
chosen their place of refuge as near as possible to 
the entrance of the defile,—and keeping a good 
watch, could always at the approach of an enemy 
file off to the interior recesses of the desert. How 
these poor wretches contrived to subsist, was a 
wonder. Their female friends did certainly con- 
trive to convey to them occasionally a bag of bread; 
but there is no spring in those arid hills,—nothing 
to quench the uncontrollable thirst which the 
Arab seems to feel more keenly than any other 
race. He must have water, plenty of water,—or 
die; and so, he was compelled to return down at 
the dead of night, drink with the hyznas and 
wolves and jackals in the pools and puddles of 
the plain, and, if he escaped the huntsmen that lay 
in wait for him, return with the wild beasts to his 
mountain lair ere the first eddy of dawning light 
throbbed over the eastern hills. How long many 
have held out, it would seem fabulous to repeat. 
This was mid winter,—and even now the conscrip- 
tion is said not to have been quite brought toa 
close, and to be causing disturbances in some 
districts. 

Leaving the watchers and the watched behind, 
we continued our ride along the extreme base of 
the limestone hills which we had come to explore; 
determining to go to the farthest point first,—and, 
having thus obtained a general view of the ground, 
make a detailed examination as we returned. The 
great grottoes which had attracted our attention 
from the river were about two-thirds of the way up, 
and opened all upona narrow ledge which ran at the 
foot of the line of perpendicular rocks. From this 
point downwards there was a kind of rugged slope, 
broken up by innumerable ravines and water 
courses, which terminated in the undulating slip 
of desert plain that we were traversing. At 
bottom of one of these ravines our curiosity was 
greatly excited by seeing what appeared to be the 
entrance of a rock temple,—a portico of tall slender 
pillars; and we promised ourselves to visit it on out 
return. 

There were other objects of interest, too. By 
the side of some of the grottoes, and clinging, a8 
were, to the face of the precipice, was here 4 
there a huge mass of crude brick buildings, looking 
like fortifications that had slid down from the 
summit and been checked there in their progres’. 
These we were told were Coptic communities, 
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always two or three religious people to give this 
dabious character to any set of Coptic habitations. 

we rode along, a man was seen te peep out 
from these lofty eyries, watching our progress, and 
no doubt speculating on our intentions. We 
gould not avoid visiting them on our return,—so, 
we pushed on impatiently to the extreme point of 
our excursion. 

Arugged looking defile, adeep trench on the chain 
—notcoming like othersgradually down tothe lower 

but abruptly ending in a break-neck pre- 
cipice—was the further point to which we rode. A 
little beyond, on a level with the long ledge I have 
wentioned, in the adjoining curtain of rock could 
be seen a row of five enormous ‘square blocks of 
stone, apparently lying at the entrance of a cave, 
the dark outline of which encircled them. I 
started to examine this place :—not exactly anti- 
cipating the fatiguing scramble which I had to per- 
form before reaching it. The way was steep, and en- 
qumbered with huge loose stones; but I at length 
attained the goal,—and, in spite of my anticipations, 
was still surprised to find an excavation so enor- 
mous. The five stones, some sixteen feet high and 
twenty long, extended along the front only of the 
incipal entrance. There were other openings on 
either side, some also concealed or half choked by 
fallen masses of rock. It wasa quarry worked far 
into the bowels of the mountain,—I do not know 
how far, for it became quite dark before I could 
find any termination. The extreme width in front 
was between three and four hundred feet, the 
height above twenty,—and the roof, or superin- 
cumbent mountain, was supported by immense 
roughly squared columns left for that purpose. 
These formed grand aisles, stretching on either 
hand, or into recesses which I did not explore. 
There was not apparent a single inscription, a 
single trace of sculpture,—nothing but the marks 
of quarrying tools. A solemn silence pervaded 
the place; and the only thing I saw in motion was 
the form of a sneaking wolf or jackal, if jackals 
go singly, traversing the extremity of one of the 
aisles upon which a patch of bright light was 
thrown from the exterior. 

Returning from this gloomy cavern, I recrossed 
the bottom of the defile,—and with my companions 
ascended the corner of the opposite line of rocks to 
the commencement of the narrow ledge. Traces 
ofancient steps were perceptible hanging against 
the face of the cliff; and higher up we found cells 
and galleries, and some remains of foundations that 
showed that of old, as now, some religious com- 
munity had chosen the spot asa place of meditation 
or of refuge. There were still no inscriptions,— 
only a few rude dashes of red paint on a hewn out 
chamber that had formerly been stuccoed. Pro- 
ceding along the ledge, we visited laboriously a 
great number of quarries such as that I have already 
described, but somewhat inferior in extent,—and 
looked in vain for any sculptured ornaments. In 
this respect, therefore, our excursion may be re- 
garded as a failure; but we were not sorry for other 
reasons at having become acquainted with this 
curious district. 

Among the things which rewarded us were the 
convents. These we found to be built at the 
entrance of some of the quarries, —which may con- 
tain secret places of concealment, and which form 
at any rate cool retiring places for the inhabitants. 
The principal boasted formerly a large chapel cut 
out of the rock with niches and altars; but an 
‘ormous mass of stone has given way from above 
and utterly crushed this primitive place of worship. 
We saw but few people :—all old men, women, or 
children. The youths were probably hiding; for 
this time Christians were pressed into the army in 
spite of the tax paid as an equivalent for their ex- 
‘mption. They were very miserablein appearance, 
~although they tried to be hospitable, and asked 
wif we would take a glass of araki. We declined; 
and they accepted thankfully a backshish of a few 
Piastres which one of our party gave. 

Near these convents we found that some other 
‘mmunities had taken up their abode and built 
mansions nearly as vast. These were the wild 
bees; which had worked themselves hives, ap- 
Parently of mud, on the face of the cliff, between 


two or three feet deep. I suppose they are of the 
same species as those which have choked up the 
hieroglyphics on the obelisk of Heliopolis. These 
enormous hives had never come under my obser- 
vation before. 

Disappointed of finding inscriptions in the quar- 
ries, we resolved to look for them in what we had 
judged to be a rock-temple. But we found this 
place to be unfinished. Some of the columns 
were but half hewn out of the rock; the first 
chamber was in a very rough state, and the 
second one only commenced. In a little cell 
not far off we found a misshapen statue of some 
god in high relief; and but for this it would 
have seemed as if these quarries had been worked 
by some different race of men from those whose 
unwearied fancy has adorned nearly all the other 
rocks of Egypt. Possibly they were worked in 
comparatively later times; but where are the cities 
for which the materials were thence taken? They 
must be swallowed up in the alluvial plain opposite; 
for it is not likely that this kind of stone, so abun- 
dant in the country, was ever transported to any 
great distance. Lycopolis alone does not appear, 
according to ancient accounts, to have been large 
enough to explain the immense extent of these 
quarries. Yet its catacombs, which alone remain, 
tell of a vast and once populous city.—It is curious 
that the Cities of the Dead should outlast all traces 
of the Cities of the Living. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

As Col. Venner had his followers, Johanna 
Southcote her little knot of believers, and Edward 
Irving his small band of admirers, so has Mr. 
Pettigrew his little half dozen of antiquaries, who 
look up to him as a model antiquary in these days 
of degenerate Dugdales and would-be William 
Camdens. Once a year, schoolmaster like, he 
takes his little train into the country for the benefit 
of the air and for the good of the noble science of 
archeology, of which he is so distinguished a 
master. This year he has gone to Newark upon 
Trent,—and there he has caught for a President, 
not what Johnson describes in his ‘Vanity of 
Human Wishes’ as ‘ 

The wisest justice on the banks of Trent,— 

but a live Duke in the shape of His Grace of New- 
castle. Now, the Duke is a clever man,—but we 
must add, that he would seem to possess but a 
strange knowledge of the state of antiquarian stu- 
dies in this kingdom,—or how, “ wild from woods” 
though he be, could he have lent himself to Mr. 
Pettigrew and his annual fair? Our daily contem- 
poraries who desire most to give Mr. Pettigrew’s 
own version of his congress make but a slender 
display of even ordinary names as satellites on this 
occasion :—and as for the ‘‘ papers” read, they 
would seem to have been of a very dry, unapposite, 
and untrustworthy character. Mr. Pettigrew was 
great on Newstead Abbey—and the archeology 
of Byron’s acquaintance with Col. Wildman at 
Harrow School. Mr. Halliwell’s sonnet on Robin 
Hood was at best but “nought :”’—while Mr. 
Planché’s communication on the Peverils of Not- 
tingham and the Peak might have been conveniently 
replaced by a paper on ‘‘ Pettigrew of the Pique,” 
—in which might have been set forth the confusion 
introduced into more than one society by his 
querulous and turbulent temper. If the papers of 
the Association were neither original nor good— 
the proceedings were at least the former. One 
great excursion included an incursion into Mr. 
Milward’s wine cellar at Thurgarton Priory,—and 
another began and ended in Mr. Crossland’s wine 
vaults at Nottingham :—for our contemporaries tell 
us, that “the wine vaults” were so interesting, 
that no time was left for the examination of the 
beautiful church of St. Mary’s at Nottingham. If 
these incursions into wine vaults are continued 
(for the Congress is still sitting) some of the mem- 
bers may be unfortunate enough to be brought 
before those lesser Justices in Eyre on both sides 
Trent about whose great progenitors Sir Fortunatus 
Dwarris was to deliver a paper which circum- 
stances may tend to make appropriate. 

According to our announcement of last week, 





‘wenty-five and thirty feet high and wide, and some 


the balloen ascent planned by the Kew Committee 





of the Council of the British Association, for the 
purpose of carrying up the registrars of meteoro- 
logical fact to new and untrodden fields of observa- 
tion, duly took place on Tuesday last. As we had 
ventured to hope, the matter was conducted with 
that prudence and good sense which are pretty 
general English characteristics,—and which, some- 
how or other, even the scientific mind seems to miss 
amongst some of our neighbours. The observers 
travelled skyward in that old-established and ex- 
cellently appointed vehicle—well known on the 
road—the great Nassau balloon; and took with 
them the best and most experienced whip in cloud- 
land—the veteran Green. This left the meteoro- 
logists free to attend to their own proper business; 
instead of, like the French savans, being occupied 
with the management of the air-steeds with akon 
motions they had no more practical acquaintance 
than Phaeton had with the paces of the coursers 
that drew the chariot of the sun.—The ascent took 
place from Vauxhall Gardens :—liberally put at 
the disposal of the Committee by the lessee, Mr. 
Wardell.—The balloon was provided with double 
sets of suitable instruments in charge of Mr. Welsh 
and Mr. Nicklin, of the Kew Observatory. The 
ascent took place at 10 minutes before 4 P. M.,— 
and the descent, with great ease and security, at 
25 minutes past 5 p. M. at Swavesey, north-west of 
Cambridge :—the balloon having travelled nearly 
sixty miles in 1 hour and 35 minutes. The height 
attained was about 19,500 feet :—and at that ele- 
vation the temperature was 7° Fahr.,—or 25° below 
the freezing point. In another part of our paper 
will be found a communication from Mr. Welsh, 
one of the aérial observers, on the subject of this 
ascent.—A second ascent will probably take place 
in the course of the month. 

The death of Mr. Fletcher, one of the Govern- 
ment Inspectors of Schools, and senior Honorary 
Secretary of the Statistical Society,—announced in 
the newspapers as having occurred on the 11th 
inst.—will excite deep regret. Mr. Fletcher was 
a man of no ordinary capacity; and though his 
life has not been a long one, it was full of useful- 
ness. His official Reports as one of the Inspectors 
of Schools are well known; and they have had con- 
siderable influence in aiding the formation of a 
public opinion on the great question of national 
education. It is, however, as one of the principal 
and earliest promoters of the study of Statistics as 
a branch of scientific investigation that Mr. Fletcher 
will be longest remembered. His contributions to 
the Journal of the Statistical Society have been 
important and numerous; and we cannot help 
feeling that by his premature death (at the age of 
thirty-nine) the new and difficult field of investiga- 
tion to which he had devoted himself has been 
deprived of a labourer whom it will not be easy to 
replace. 

Mr. Austin, honorary secretary to the Health 
of Towns Association, has sent us a pamphlet on 
a subject to which we drew attention a few weeks 
ago—the important results which might be achieved 
by the insurance companies could they be induced 
to combine ina great effort to put the sanitary 
condition of the metropolis and of our other great 
cities on a sounder basis. Mr. Austin shows how 
severely narrow streets, crowded houses, undrained 
yards, and dirty passages press on the revenues of 
these corporations,—and, therefore, how much it 
is their money interest to promote a better state 
of sanitary provisions. It is supposed, that the 
companies having a direct interest in the preser- 
vation of public health have a gathered capital of 
near a hundred millions sterling, with a yearly 
income also counted by millions. The action of 
such bodies in a direction consonant with public 
morals and public opinion could scarcely fail of a 
considerable success. There is another commercial 
aspect under which the case presents itself,—and 
which concerns the insuring public rather than the 
insuring offices. The occurrence here and there 
throughout the country of an unhealthy town— 
or district of a town—obviously causes a higher 
general rate of insurance to prevail than would 
otherwise be needed. Out of this state of 
things two evils arise:—in the first place, the 
cleanly, the careful, and the well-housed are taxed 
for the benefit of those who are indifferent to their 
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example—the average age 
gentry; in London, is forty-four 
pool it is only thirty-five. When a common table 
isvarranged forthe two cities, it is obvious that 
the Londoner is taxed on account of the bad drain- 
age of the northern port.. Now, why—speaking 
- i Ny should ag ny pay for 
e cesspools of Li ? Again, the average 
rate of mortality in the best of our counties is one 
in fifty-seven,—in London it is one in forty-one,— 
im Liverpool itis:one in thirty,—in St. Olave’s, 
Southwark, it is one in: nineteen.. Here, the wrong 
is-stilb more flagrant: The country Te 
the same ium. on his policy as the South- 
wark shop r, though the risk in the two 
cases is in the proportion of three to one. Of 
course, it w be difficult — perhaps impossi- 
ble—to obviate this: evil by mere classifica- 
tion. Asthma, gout, or any personal disease, is a 
ye element, the value of which as ing the 
ances of a long life may be tolerably well'assumed. 
Susceptibility of residence; on the. contrary, is a 
variable 7 ing many times in the 
course of most lives, not only on removal of domi- 
cile, but by improvement or deterioration in the 
healthiness of localities. But then, the fact of its 
not being easy to guard against such manifest in- 
equality by means of classification, is a strong 
ent in favour of any action that shall have 
for its design to raise the least healthy localities 
nearer to the level of the highest. We are aware 
that in this mode of urging society to fulfil its 
duties we are putting the case on its lowest ground. 
But the money interest—a powerful one every- 
where, and especially in London—looks only to 
the ; and when, as in: the question of 
public health, the money consideration and the 
moral obligation go ther, it is as well to press 
both arguments into the service. If public duty 
and fears will not induce St. James to 
look after St: Olave, the former may be told that 
his pocket also as well.as his health suffers: by the 


neglect. 

The Earl of Burlington has acceded to an appli- 
cation: from several antiquaries for permission to 
excavate within the walls of the old castle of 
Pevensey, in Sussex—the Anderida of the Romans, 
and the prison of the poet-king of Scotland, the 
earlier and the better James the First. It is not 
often that applications of this nature are complied 
with,—and still rarer is it, when permission has 
been obtained, that the persons conducting the 
operations are fit for their work. In this instance, 
however, there can be no doubt that the work is in 
good hands,—for Mr. C. Roach Smith is the pre- 
siding antiquary over the spades and pickaxes 
about to be employed. 

ee of Mr. John Benson, C.E., has been 
se , we are informed, for the building in 
which is to be held, in Dublin, in 1853, the great 
Industrial Exhibition in connexion with the Royal 
Dublin Society. In soliciting support to this im- 

rtant movement for the benefit of Ireland, Mr. 

largan, its originator—already the contributor of 
20,000/.—disclaims all appeal for pecuniary sup- 
port. It is, says the secretary to the Exhibition 
in a circular now lying before us, ‘‘ Mr. Dargan’s 
decision that the whole of the necessary funds for 
the Exhibition shall be provided by himself only.” 

A magnificent system of magnetic telegraphs is 
to be immediately introduced into Hindistan. For 
some time past, Dr. O’Shaughnessy, of the medical 
staff, has been engaged in trying various experi- 
ments with short lines, with a view to ascertain the 
best form of wires and poles for traversing the vast 
spaces of that country. These trials have given 
complete satisfaction to the Court of Direetors,— 
and orders have been issued to commence the works 
forthwith. The lines will commence at Calcutta, 

and make the tour of the Peninsula. From the 
“* City of Palaces,” they will traverse the province 
of Bengal, following more or less regularly the 
course of the Ganges to and through the holy 
suburbs of Benares, and up to the conjunction of 





Agra, 
| the ancient capital of the Mogul Empire while 
»| Delhi was but a oye ial town. From Agra 


they will pursue a pretty direct route to 


they will branch off in a north-westerly direction 

through Delhi to Lahore, to form the final fetter 

for the subject kingdom of Runjeet Singh. With 

this immense line of telegraphs other lines are 

to be in connexion, traversing the entire length 

and depth of the Peninsula, as these will traverse 

its breadth. One of these lines will run from the 

banks of the Hoogley to the Coromandel coast :— 
another will stretch across the Carnatic, traverse 
Hyderabad, and issue on the shores of the Ara- 
bian Sea. The three presidencies of Bombay, 

Madras, and Bengal will be thus brought into 
direct and instantaneous communication with each 
other, and with the remote provinces lying under 
the Hymalaya mountains or about the sources of 
the Indus :—a consummation of supreme import- 
ance not only to the security of our military posi- 
tion in the country, but as a means of acting on 
the inhabitants in. the interests of civilization. 
Railways and magnetic telegraphs will be potent 
enemies to low superstitions, barbaric habits, and 
debasing ceremonials. The lightning spirit will be 
more likely to startle the congregated pilgrims at 
Benares than a regiment of sepoys at oil chenga>— 
The length of the lines now projected is upwards 
of 3,000 miles,—farther than from London to New 
York,— yet it is confidently asserted that the 
whole system will be finished and in operation in 
about three years. 

The Manchester Free Library—the progress of 
which we have from time to time noticed in our 
columns—is to be opened to the general public by 
a literary demonstration on the 2nd of next month. 
Many persons connected with letters and with the 
class of social movements of which the new institu- 
tion is a type are to be present at the ceremonial. 
The Library has already cost 12,000/.—the whole 
of which has been subscribed in this public-spirited 
town. 

Australia, Emigration and Gold are still the 
great topics. The emigration is assuming the 
dimensions of an Exodus. About forty vessels, 
varying from 500 to 2,000 tons, are to sail to the 
different provinces of Australia before the end of 
the present month of August ;—and it is to be ob- 
served, that these forty vessels are the contribution 
of three ports only—London, Liverpool.and Ply- 
mouth—to the noble fleet of merchantmen which 
now cover the seas between England and Australia 
engaged in conveying the surplus labour of the 
Old Country to the vacant fields of the New. From 
most of the other ports of England and Scotland 
an Australian emigration is also in progress. From 
the Clyde there is already a steady efflux; and we 
observe that even Sunderland has added an Aus- 
tralian liner to the crowd of rough and dusky col- 
liers which cluster about the outlet of her famous 
Wear River. It is computed that, taking a series 
of weeks together, the emigration from the United 
Kingdom to all parts of Australia amounts to 
more than 4,000 souls per week. At such a rate, 
the annual drain upon the home population would 
be more than 200,000 persons: and it is not im- 
probable that the total emigration of the present 
year to all parts of the world from all parts of the 
United Kingdom may approach towards half-a- 
million of souls. That is a prodigious fact ;—and 
it will produce consequences which not the most 
sagacious person amongst us can foretell, even in 
their most immediate bearings. We are gratified 
to observe, that the policy of assisting hale and 
industrious paupers to proceed to Australia by 
loans or donations from the poor-rate is receiving 
some share of the attention which it deserves. 
Where the applicant for relief is willing to under- 
take the voyage, and is eligible as an emigrant, a 
few pounds spent in providing him with a 
is beyond all question the best form in which the 
cause of charity can be served and the competition 
for wages lessened.—Up to the present time gold 
does not appear to have been discovered in the 
province of South Australia, the capital of which 
is Adelaide; but the latest newspapers from that 
capital—and we have before us the Adelaide Ob- 
server of the 20th of March—are filled with ac- 


“ — 
issue of an attempt made by Captain Tolmer. 
of the Police Oouumlsnlomunt’ or the colony, to ex. 
plore a practicable overland route from i 
to the ings at Mount Alexander, in thie 
vince of Victoria,—that is, the province or district 
Philip, district. ‘Oaptsin Teluer appoeee re 
illip, district. in’ Tolmer 
successfully carried through his scheme in Petrus 
last ; and the result is, that a route or line of mareh, 
well supplied with water, about 338 miles in 
and which Captain Tolmer traversed in eight 
eer opened out re the Port of Ai 
ani gold regions. is route a Government 
escort is to be established for the con: of 
gold, at the rate of 2 per cent. on the 3 and 
Captain Tolmer the traffic by carrying back 
with him to Adelaide a of a‘ quarter of a 
ton of the precious me’ The newspaper before 
us gives a long list of the names of the 
from, and to, whom the multitude of anol sia 
ages making up this quarter of a ton of gold were 
dressed :—and some very curious i 
are suggested on running the eye over this matter: 
of-fact invoice. There are no ladies among the 
consignors,—but nearly all the consignees are of 
the gentle sex. Husbands, brothers, lovers 
to have gone to the “‘ diggins,”—and have dedi- 
cated the first-fruits of their good fortune to those 
near connexions of the other sex who could not 
follow them to the rude scenes of the new ‘(ol- 
conda 
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PINE ARTS 


Symbols and Emblems of Early and Mediaeval 
Christian Art. By Louisa Twining. Longman 
& Co. 
Tat religion has always exercised a pov 
influence over the imitative arts, is manifest in the 
works that have been handed down to us from an 
tiquity. Almost all people in all countries, with 
the exception of the Jews whose law forbade re- 
presentations of things divine or human, have left 
us some visible signs of their invisible objects of 
belief. The predominance of this influence, ® 
obvious in the works of remote antiquity, becomes n 
yet more apparent since the advent of Christianity; 
for, although the desire of expressing their co 
tions was restrained in the early Christians, 
by hatred of heathen idolatry and partly by the 
prohibitions of the Jewish religion, yet even m 
the earliest ages we find a manifestation of the 
feeling in the numerous rude but expressive 
suggestive symbols met with wherever their re 
ligion was exercised,—gradually displaying itself 
in shadowy and obscure attempts at indica 
spiritual meaning, until at length the spin 
was lost in the substantial types with which it had 
become identified. So great, indeed, was the i 
fluence of Christianity over the arts in the Middle 
Ages, that all other art was absorbed in it :— 
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which were 80 profusely employed in the decoration 
Frligious edvfioes, books, and pictures is not only 
interesting as a pursuit, but becomes essential to 
euble us to discriminate between the embodiment of 
the idea and the idea itself. It is not, however, for 
the religious enlightenment alone that a perusal of 
these emblems and symbols is important,—but for 
the light which. they cast likewise on the i 
istics of the people whom they were de- 
" to instruct, At a time when all learning 
was. centred in —— of —_ ——— 
means of teaching the ‘was by appealing to 
their outward senses; therefore, a> rom of the 
Middle Ages personified moral and physical facts, 
aswell as the truths of religion, for the instruction 
af those who could not read, Hence the value of 
ing and collating the remains of Christian 
Ast for the investigation of the student. 

A very useful aid to.the. study of what may be 
termed. the religious branch of Archzology is 
the work now under notice. It places before us 
jna clear and distinct form various emblems and 
symbols, from the very earliest examples that con- 
tain original conception down to the fifteenth cen- 
tary: ich period most of the. symbolic 
ideas were but copies of others that had preceded 
them, or had merged into direct imitation. 

The author in her very modest Preface intimates 
that. her object in preparing the work has been, to 
“eollect and arrange in chronological order the 
principal forms that have been used symbolically 
in the different periods of Art;”—and although she 
does not pretend to afford a complete survey of the 
subject, yet sufficiently numerous illustrations have 
been selected from the remains of every period to 
mark the characteristics of each. Asin the ‘Chris- 
tian Iconography’ of M. Didron—from which; Miss 

ining has derived much important assistance— 
the chief aim has been, to lead to a better under- 
standing of art and antiquity by aiding persons to 
read the meaning of the various examples, and to 
look through the symbol to the thing signified by 
it. The chronological arrangement which Miss 
Twining has adopted, with the accompanying illus- 
trations, form the very best medium for realizing 
this aim ;—and when we add that she has supplied 
nearly five hundred separate. figures calesion from 
numerous scattered volumes, pictures, and sculp- 
tures, few of which are generally accessible,—it will 
be readily understood how much the public is in- 
debted for the nearly complete series of emblems 
a symbols that she offers in a lucid and popular 


Our principal knowledge of the first efforts of 
Christian Art is derived from the Catacombs at 
Rome, the bas-reliefs-on: sarcophagi, carvi on 
grave-stones, and paintings on walls and ceilings, 
wherein the thoughts and facts of the faith were 
expressed in symbols the meaning of which was 
hidden from its persecutors. Miss Twining’s book 
contains many examples from the Catacombs, and 
from the mosaics, sculpture, and painted glass of 
Christian basilicas and churehes, — and likewise 
from the illuminations of MSS., which are rich in 
illustrations of the art and religion of the Middle 
Ages. But she has not entered the wider field 
afforded by the pictures of the Italian and German 
schools, — which have been already noticed by 
others ; nor has she included the emblems or attri- 
butes of the Saints,—as she considers that they 
form a distinct branch of the subject, which could 
hardly have been combined with the purpose of her 
work, The collection of symbols and emblems 
Which she has selected, being arranged chronologi- 
cally, are then classified under different heads :— 
4%, for example, ‘The First Person of the Trinity 
tepresented by the Hand,’ ‘The Second Person of 
the Trinity represented by the Monogram,’ &c., 
‘The Passion,’ ‘The Holy Spirit represented as 
the Dove,’ &c., ‘The Trinity,’ ‘The Four Evan- 
gelists,’ ‘The Apostles,’ ‘The Church,’ ‘ Baptism,’ 
The Soul,’ ‘The Evil Spirit,’ ‘ Hell,’ ‘Animals,’ 
Birds,’ ‘Trees,’ ‘ Flowers,’ &c. Each section is 
prefaced by a brief and intelligent general descrip- 
ton, accompanied by engravings containing copious 
tions of the various symbolic representations 

of the respective classes;—and the highest credit is 
due to Miss Twining for the industry with which 
the researches have been made, the judgment that 





has influenced the selections, and the careful men- 
tion of the authorities whence the. illustrations 
have been derived. 

The labour of part of Miss Twining’s task will 
be sufficiently evident when we state that the book 
contains no less than ninety-three plates, all ad- 
mirably executed by her own han Although 
necessarily the work is not adapted to afford us 
any lengthened or continuous extracts, it is only 
justice to its author to supply some examples of 

er mode of treating the pre’ of some of the 
classes into which the subject is divided :—and the 
following passages, taken. at random, will be suf- 
ficient to satisfy our readers of the clearness of her 
descriptions.— 

“The Trinity.—It might be thought that this was 
a@ subject to have deterred all attempts at representa- 
tion ; but, on the contrary, there is none that more fre- 
quently appears in all styles of Christian Art, and none in 
whieh greater variety of efforts have been made to translate 
the symbols of language into the symbolic forms of Art; as 
we might expect, therefore, there is ne class of subjects in 
which the material spirit of the Middle Ages is more strik- 
ingly —- As in the representations of the First 
Person of the Trinity, his spirit was found to have gone on 
i in strength as time advanced, so it is with these 
subjects. During the first eight centuries of Christian Art 
the idea of the Trinity was but imperfectly developed, and 
there is no complete inst of it gst the paintings 
and Jpt of the Cat ibs; for thongh the Three 
Persons are represented there separately, they are never 
united in one group. The first time we hear of their being 
placed together is in the fourth century, when a Mosaic was 
executed in the Basilica. of Nola, representing the Three 
Persons under the forms of the Hand, the Lamb, and the 
Dove: but this isno longer existing, and is known only b 








description; it proves, however, that the first attempts at 
eubalging this awful and mysterious subject were simple, 
and strictly symbolical, and merely aimed at combining the 
three distinct symbols in one group. The first existing ex- 
amples differ but slightly from this early description, and 
are found in the Mosaies of the old Italian Churches,” 

“The four ‘ Living Creatures’ which are the well-known 
symbols of the Evangelists throughout all periods, and in 
all styles of Art, are evidently derived from the two visions 
described by Ezekiel and St.John. We have the testimon 
of Art, as well as the writings of the Fathers, from the fift! 
century, to confirm the truth of this opinion; but, though 
all are agreed as to the general application of the prophetic 
vision to the Evangelists, the individual application of the 
symbols is not so clear. St. Augustine differs from the 

enerally received view, and considers the Lion to symbolise 
it. Matthew rather than St. Mark; and the Human Form, 
or Angel, as the symbol of St. Mark, from his setting forth 
more especially the kingdom and the manhood of Christ, in 
his version of the Gospel. But the most generally received 
opinion, and that. which has been adopted in all periods of 
Art, is exp by St. Jerome in the following passage :— 
‘ The first face, that of a man, signifies Matthew, who begins 
to write, as of a man, the book of the generation of Jesus 
Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham ; the second, 
Mark, in which is heard the voice of the Lion roaring in the 
desert, “‘ Prepare ye the way of the Lord”; the third, that 
of the Calf, prefigures Luke the Evangelist, commencing his 
history from the priest Zechariah; and the fourth, the 
Evangelist St. John, who, having taken the wings of an 
Eagle, and hastening to loftier things, speaks of the Word 
of God.’ This application of the four Creatures is founded 
chiefly on the beginnings of the different Gospels, but other 
opinions take into consideration their more genera! charac- 
ter; it is, however, only as to St. Matthew and St. Mark 
that there is any difference of opinion, for all are agreed 
about St. Luke and St.John. The Ox, as the animal of 
sacrifice, was clearly appropriate to him who wrote chiefly 
of the Atonement of the great Sacrifice ; and the Eagle was 
no less so to him who could as it were gaze upon the Sun, 
while he wrote of the highest mysteries of faith.” 

“ The Evil Spirit; as the Serpent.—At an early period of 
Art, as well as of the history of man, the Evil Spirit comes 
before us in a visible shape, and the representations of Art 
do but follow the literal words of description, when they 
express it under the image of the Serpent, the only one in 
which it appears in the early Art of the Catacombs. Sub- 
sequently, every hideous form that the imagination of man 
could invent was employed to embody the idea of the 
Enemy of God and Man; but besides these attempts, in 
which the outward form was made to harmonise with the 
inward nature, Satan is occasionally seen arrayed as an 
Angel of Light, for the better accomplishment of his evil 
designs, though, even then, some sign of his real nature is 
apparent. The most numerous representations of this sub- 
ject, on which the artists of the Middle Ages delighted to 
exercise their powers of invention, belong to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, during which periods the variety 
is so great, that it is impossible to do more than notice a 
few of the most remarkable forms.” 

“Animals. The Unicorn.—The symbolical representation 
of the Unicorn has its origin in remote Pagan times; it 
held a conspicuous place in Persian Mythology, and was re- 
presented on the ad. ~~ of Persepolis, in battle with the Lion, 
both with and without wings; it was also known to the 
Egyptians, and is found amongst their hieroglyphics. With 
these nations it was the symbol of Purity and Strength, and 
the early Christians retained these significations, and pre- 
served it gst their rep: tati of symbolic Animal 
nature. The Horn was considered to be a symbol of the 
Cross, and was believed to be an antidote to poison; even 
Cups made of it were supposed to deprive any deadly drink 
of its injurious effects. During the Middle Ages, the fable, 
or legend, of the Unicorn was a frequent and f: rite illus- 








tration of the doctrine of the: Incarnation, for it was said; 
that, although wild and fierce in its nature, 

caught and tamed bya Virgin of pure an 

from this circumstance the most familiar 

the subject in Art are derived; the 

image of the V 

Christ Himself. 


Twining :—again warmly commendi 
valuable addition to our Archxologi 


her truly 
literature. 





NEW PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL GALLERBE, 

Ovg national collection of pictures grows in an 
odd manner. Bequest, of course, there is no over+ 
ruling :—it would hardly be delicate: to.a Bredel 
or a Munro to ask for “that Hobbima, because 
there is already a Cuyp in the collection,” or to 
choose the specimen of Turner which should least 
resemble those thrown away on an ungrateful Go- 
vernment by the ill-requited Mr. Vernon... But 
purchase might be regulated according to some 
system ;—so as either to promote the.acquisition 
of specimens by great masters not yet ted 
in the Gallery,—or to secure, without reference te 
such blanks, nothing but first-rate works by first 
rate hands. On neither ground can I conceive 
that the new Titian, ‘The Tribute Money,’ was 
the fit object of a vote of money aren | where 
such votes are so sparingly obtained.—It is in 


y | itself by no means one of its master’s greatest 


works,—and it cannot be examined without re- 
calling that superior Titian, the well-known 
‘Christo della eta,’ in the Dresden Gallery. 
Thirdly, it appears to have been so much touched 
on—and by no delicate hand—as to stand almost 
in the list of works too much damaged by restora+ 
tion to be eligible for a collection which, besides 
being a Gallery for delight, should be also a Gal- 
lery for instruction. ve characterized this as 
a second-rate Titian for more than one reason: 
The great Venetian, we know, did not habitually 
exhibit the most refined or graceful art in composi- 
tion ;—but he rarely contented himself with an 
arrangement of lines so angular, almost to awk- 
wardness, as this work displays. The right arm 
of the questioner, for instance, and ioe - = 
Christ, com; ungracefully ; the 0! 
latter cual ty pm Dred and almost 
thrust towards the corner of the canvas by an im- 
portunity which should have been less prominent 
than the rebuke. The undraped back and shoul- 
ders of the Pharisee are more carelessly modelled 
or more coarsely made out than is usual with 
Titian. Though the features given to the Saviour 
wear a grave and monitory sweetness of e ion 
befitting the Great Teacher, the head, as.a whole, 
may be said to want dignity ; and either the colours 
of the hair have greatly sunk, or it has been thrown 
in more heavily and carelessly than should be. 
There is enough beauty of colour, however, to 
make the picture worthy of its parentage. The 
flesh has that richness, depth, and solidity which 
no one but Titian—Giorgione, perhaps, excepted, 
in his happiest moments—commanded ; and its 
tones are at once well contrasted and well har- 
monized by the deep blue and lake and brown 
draperies. — Counting every good point to the 
utmost, however, I must repeat, that as regards 
subject, treatment, and preservation, this is but a 
second-class Titian ;—and seeing that the ras 
possesses such an example as the ‘ Bacchus 
Ariadne,’ its purchase, as such, is not very de- 
fensible. 

The semicircular fresco by Giulio Romano— 
presented by Lord Overstone,—misnamed on its 
entrance into the Gallery, and but of late desig- 
nated by its right title, ‘The Assumption of the 

ene,’—is as interesting as the work of a 
vigorous hand set in motion by a somewhat coarse 
mind, on a subject requiring other qualities than 
vigour or coarseness, can be. The bravura of the 
design is not without a strong dash of artifice. 
The artist’s determination to cast the group inte 
an architectonic form, such as should befit a space 
(the alternative of which would be, a filling-up 
with fan-shaped tracery or lines radiating from a 





centre) has beguiled him into an arrangement of 
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wings, feet, ries, &c. im the angels upbearing 
the Penitent, which, at first view, recalls those 
trophies wherein spears, banners, and other in- 
signia bristle out on all sides,—so that the east 
may be almost geometrically balanced by the west 
of the semicircle, and vice verséd. Then, I cannot 
but feel that the celestial.creatures are too prodigal 
of their strength. Though not precisely severe in 
visage,—the expression prevailing is that of sullen- 
ness rather than of solemnity:—a reading, of 
course, not intended by the master,—but “‘ coming 
out” only because with him mechanical skill 
predominated over such purity, delicacy, and ten- 
derness as the legend demanded for its fit embodi- 
ment. The Magdalen herself is in no respect to 
be known as such, save by the profuse draping of 
her under figure which her hair provides. If she 
be rapt, it is rather as a Judith might be than as 
the woman for whom penitence and tears (not 
triumph over the enemies of the Lord) had un- 
barred the gatesof Heaven.—Being detached from 
its surroundings, however, and seen nearer than 
Giulio Romano ever can have intended, the mas- 
siveness and asperity (if not want of refinement) 
of the master are exaggerated. If these were 
subdued by distance, we might better appreciate 
the nobility of his fine Italian hand, and be less 
tempted to long for the thought and beauty with 
which Raffaele might have spiritualized without 
enfeebling the design.—According to its order, and 
as a gift (not a purchase) this specimen is an acqui- 
sition. AMATEUR. 





Fryt-Art Gossip.—Y esterday the annual meet- 
ing of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
was held in Sackville Street :—when the report of 
the year was read. This report arrests our notice by 
the contrast which it continues to offer to another 
report to which we have often called the attention 
of our readers. The Literary Fund and the Artists’ 
General Benevolent Institution are similar in 
character. They each profess to exist in the inter- 
est of. the necessitous children of professions in 
which “ the race is not always to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong.” They obtain their several 
incomes from analogous sources—a public dinner, 
donations, and the proceeds.of a funded amount of 
stock. The number of meetings held-—the corre- 
spondence received—and the sums distributed are 
pretty nearly equal. Why, then, should not the 
expenses of administering these benevolent funds 
be equal,—or at least bear some reasonable pro- 

rtion to each other? Yet, while the Benevolent 
Fnetitution discharges its functions quietly and 
effectively at a cost for house rent, salaries, and 
commission, of less than 67/. 14s. per annum, the 
like charges on the Literary Fund exceed 450/.— 
But the Literary Fund is a model of mismanage- 
ment in all respects. 


Mr. Mayall, the eminent daguerreotypist— 
whose activity lets slip no opportunity of testing 
the almost magical powers of his art—took advan- 
tage of the paragraph in our columns last week 
which called attention to the balloon ascent of 
Tuesday, and the objects for which it was under- 
taken, to secure for himself another triumph. 
While the scientific men who compose ‘the Kew 
Committee of the Council of the British Association, 
and the observers whom they had commissioned, 
were busy about the preparations for the ascent, 
he set up his instrument in the Gardens,—and 
fixed the group, by the pencil of that sun towards 
which a .portion.of them were about to travel,—in 
a manner which will form an admirable pictorial 
commemoration of the first voyage to the upper 
air formally undertaken in this country, so far as 
we know, by Science in the carriage of her own 
creation. As he was indebted for the opportunity 
to ourselves, he has sent the result for our inspec- 
tion :—and really, whether as a picture or as a set 
of likenesses, it is extraordinary. The group is 
backed by the trees of the Garden,—whose foliage 
is caught with the lights, and almost it would 
seem with the airs, wandering amongst it. In 
the centre stands Col. Sabine,—with Col. Sykes 
on his right hand and Mr. Gassiot on his left. 
The figure to the extreme right of the picture is, 
Dr. Miller,—and that to the .extreme left, Mr. 


Welsh, one of the observers. The gentleman | 
between Mr. Welsh and Col. Sykes we do not 

know,—but suppose it to be the other of the two 

observers, Mr. Nicklin, The faces and figures: 
are a group of individualities,—and the laboratory 

details in front are made out with curious precision. 

—We suppose Mr. Mayall intends the picture for 

publication, in some form. 

With the view of assisting the class of students 

for painting on porcelain about to be formed at the 

Department of Practical Art at Marlborough 

House, the Queen has been pleased to allow the 

finest specimens of the old Sévres porcelain to be 

removed from Buckingham Palace to the Museum 
at Marlborough House. This collection is said to 
be the finest not only in England, but in Europe. 

There is nothing equal to it at the present time 
even in France. It presents examples of all the 
triumphs of Science and Art which were accom- 
plished in the early days of the Royal Manufactory 
at Sévres,—as well in the production of the finest 
colours—the turquoise, the royal blue, the rose du 
barry, &c.—as in the most careful and exquisite 
modelling and the most artistic enamel painting. 
The collection was removed to Marlborough House 
this week,—and will be open for consultation by 
students, manufacturers, and the public on and 
after the 6th of September. It will remain until 
the Court returns to London. By means of this 
gracious act of Her Majesty, the most effectual 
opportunity is offered to ascertain whether the 
English painters on porcelain are able to rival the 
Frenchmen of olden time,—and whether the public 
will learn to value the production sufficiently when 
it has been placed before them. Instruction in the 
art of painting on porcelain will be given to female 
as well as to male students :—both of whom, how- 
ever, will be required to show that they can draw 
and paint in the usual way before they will be 
eligible for entering the classes at Marlborough 
House. 

The inauguration of M. David's statues of Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre and Casimir de Lavigne has 
just taken place at Havre. The figures are in 
bronze, and are erected in the well-known Place 
of Francis the First, in front of the chief entrance 
to the Museum. M. Alfred de Musset, who 
represented the Academy for the occasion, made a 
brief oration when the statues were uncovered. 
M. Ancelot—another member of the Academy— 
read some of his own verses,—as is the manner of 
our neighbours; and the Count de Pelleport, a 
descendant of St. Pierre, thanked the town for 
having conferred the honours of statuary on his 
ancestor. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
PIANOFORTE Music. 

Fifth Grand Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and 
Violoncello, Composed by Louis Spohr. Op. 142. 
—The number of this pianoforte 7’rio by Dr. Spohr 
is calculated to excite speculation. How indefati- 
gable must be composer and publisher who con- 
tinue to bring forward works so extensive in scale, 
which, as yet, are so entirely without an audience ! 
—Where are the previous four 7vios ?—and why, at 
a period when every ear is open for novelty, are 
they as little in request as the showy productions 
of Reissiger, which amateurs have played through, 
and then laid on the shelf?—It is perfectly true 
that the public has its caprices of obduracy no 
less than of immoderate encouragement; but, 
on the whole, the taste of England may be de- 
scribed as better experienced and more wisely cul- 


movements, however convertible to the PUrposes of 
quaint sprightliness, or of manly power as forcible 
as it is wild, becomes in Dr. Spohr’s hands merely 
a vehicle of utterance for sentimental dullness, 
The lover of tune, again, will be confined for ap 
such satisfaction as this 7yio can ‘afford him i 
the scherto.' This might more properly have been 
entitled a Menuetto developed at some length:— 
since, though the sécondary phrase of the move. 
ment has « certain cheerfulness of character, 

is nothing of the freakish quaintness, brilliancy, or 
animation which Beethoven and Mendelssohn haye 
made us expect as indigenous to a movement 
entitled playful. The coincidence 'éf the openj 
bar of Dr. Spohr’s Adagio in E flat with that of the 
Adagio to Beethoven's Sinfonia in 8 flat is unfor. 
tunate,—since the ear, by memory to 
follow the latter movement, will’ be thereby-addi. 
tionally indisposed to accept the dry and: languid 
sickliness in which this very ‘slow movement 
“drags its slow length along.”—Then, nothi 
more faded or common-place is to be found in the 
most faded or common-place Italian, French, or 
English opera than the second subject of the 
Finale Allegro Molto ; the first being merely one of 
those broken agitato p s to be found by hun- 
dreds in the receipt-book of every scholar.— , 
however well the Zrio may be written for the 
stringed instruments,—the player on the keyed one, 
who is interested in a new work according to the 
measure in which it ministers to his special aceom- 
plishments, will find in it little to interest him. 
We have seen Pianoforte music by Dr. Spohr that 
lies worse under the hand than this; but by no 
stretch of complaisance could it be called well 
written.—In short, inasmuch as we are curious to 
hear the new Sestett reported on favourably [ante, 
p. 803] by a competent witness, wé are contented 
to think that we shall rarely meet again with this 
Fifth Trio. 





Royat Irattan Opera.—No ordinary quantity 
of curiosity was sure to be excited by the début of 
M. Jullien as an opera composer,—the quality, how- 
ever, not being precisely such as a management 
caring for Art would desire to raise. Let us ex- 
plain, that our remark implies no censure on the 
antecedents of the new candidate, as having been 
hitherto merely a dance composer. Some of the 
Waltzes of Strauss are beautiful as music, flowing 
in melody, neat in instrumentation, dainty in con- 
trast—their rhythms adroitly varied—their modo- 
lations moving midway betwixt pertinence and 
impertinence, with a delicate and modish grace 


wondered ‘that, since, in its present dearth of light 
theatrical composers, Germany has been willing to 
accept Lortzing, Flotow, and Balfe, the Viennese 
band-master never tried the stage. No such cha- 
racter can be given to the dance-music of M. 
Jullien,—which we remember, not because of its 
melody or constructive variety, but as having been 
either piquant or monstrous. Now, command over 
piquancy and monstrosity is a small stock in trade 
for one aspiring to occupy the theatre in which the 
music of Mozart, Rossini, and Meyerbeer is “a 
household tune ;” and the experiment was, there- 
fore, to say the least of it, hazardous as affecting 
the musical character of the Royal Italian Opera. 
—It was possible, that the redoubtable French 
drummers who filled Drury Lane Theatre with 
promenaders would also fill Covent Garden with 
silly people of fashion eager to see how the bearded 
men looked, and how they sounded, and how the 
tambour-major attudinized, on the stage where 
Mario and Grisi had been singing; but is such 
fulness to be desired in stich a theatre, or to be 





heretofore been,—and hence it becomes possible 
that something of discretion as well as of capricious 
modishness may influence its decisions in a case 
where every one suffers from an unfavourable ver- 
dict. This pianoforte 7’rio in @ minor, at all events, 
isa work which will hardly retain the scientific mu- 
sician, the melodist, or the mechanician. The first, 
already familiar with Dr. Spohr’s form of proce- 
dure, will find in it hardly a trace of new form, 
new progression or new humour. The minor key 





selected and retained throughout three of the 


tivated in regard to chamber-music than it has | 


secured without after loss? By those who re 
| called the long course of his productions and pre- 
| dilections, nothing very sterling as music was to 
| be expected from M. Jullien; clever though he be 
| (as we have a thousand times said) and without a 
| peer, when in his own gilt chair, and with his owe 
| bdton in his hand, he is directing his own ‘ Orystal 
| Palace,’ or ‘Burmese War,’ or ‘Coup d’Btat’ Quad- 

rille, on the green of the Surrey Garden, or beneath 

the blazing looking-glass curtain of Drury Lane. 

—‘ Pietro il Grande’ proves to be precisely such 
| an opera as might have been looked for from 





not surpassed by Auber; and we have often - 
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M.Jallien :—and as such, its production is an enor- 
mousand costly mistake. 
The Jibretto—originally written by Mr. Desmond 


Ryan, and translated by Signor Maggioni—is of | it be gilt ever so splendidly to make it go down. 


ost simple pattern. In the first act, The Czar 
Sent et), while working, as Peter Baas, 


in the ship-building yard at Zaandam, in Holland, | 


ired against by Rossomak (Herr Formes), 
pf P+ of his, who uses as tool one 

Zeinberg (Signor Rommi). _ The Czar has managed 

to engage the affections of Catharine (Mdlle. Zerr) ; 

ayoung Flemish vivandiére, beloved by both Ros- 
gomak and Zeinberg, who rejects both, and prefers 
to wateh over Master Peter's safety. She discovers 
the plot against him. The Ozar reveals himself— 
js placable and pardoning,— and sails home to 

Russia in the ship which he has helped to build. 

Inthe second act, we are before Pultava; where 

military discomfiture is averted by the Czar's 

ian angel, Catharine (who arrives as oppor- 

tunely as one \of Lady Morgan’s ubiquitous hero- 
ines),—and the Czar wins the battle. In the third 
act, a Court conspiracy at Moscow menaces the 
Czar ; but once more at his elbow rises up this 
clever Catharine again, who apprises him of every- 
thing ;—so that, for the third time, crime is de- 
feated. The wicked Rossomak is put to death at 
a Court ball,—not before he has seen Catharine 
invested with imperial robes, by way of requital for 
her loyal devotion.—We do not pretend to give 
the fillings-up of this outline, which are grotesque 
andamusing enough. What has been detailed will 
make it evident that Mr. Ryan has thought chiefly 
of an embarkation, a battle, and a palace-festival : 
—of opportunity for show, in short, rather than of 
character, intrigue, progressive suspense, and final 
solution. There-is no earthly reason why a fourth 
act, in which Catharine might deliver the Czar 
amid a conflagration,—and a fifth, in which she 
might avert assassination at the great fair at 
Nishni Novogorod,—should not have been added. 
We are not inimical to show and spectacle when 
the story demands them ; but when they demand 
astory, the work produced on such an upside-down 
principle will not, and should not, live. 

The stage tailors, the stage manager, and Mr. 
Grieve have done their utmost to dress out this 
story in an operatic and chorographic and pictorial 
form, totally regardless of expense. The result 
is, a spectacle extravagantly costly, wondrously 
gorgeous, and thoroughly wearisome ; wherein 
the musician has the smallest share in the pleasure 
given,—and by which the public, so far from being 
delighted, was on Tuesday evening partially dis- 
pleased, being obviously in no good humour at the 
seene after M. Jullien’s own heart—the parade 
before the battle of Pultava, with three military 
bands on the stage. 

Of the music little can be said. Indeed, a large 
portion of it is make-believe music, derived from 
every conceivable source. Sometimes we have a 

ian tune, sometimes a scrap from Beethoven, 
sometimes one from Halévy, often a whole move- 
ment parodied after Meyerbeer,—a great deal of 
prelude work,—more singing behind the scenes, 
too, than is safe. The airs are immoderately long 
inded ; the instrumentation is always noisy, and 
sometimes curiously eccentric,—mostly covering 
the voices of the chorus, so that though the latter 
Was augmented for the occasion, we never heard it 
produce so little effect at Covent Garden. 

Of the artists who appeared, it may be said that 
Signor Tamberlik did his best, and was in superb 
voice ;—that Herr Formes seemed to do his worst, 
—though, really, it was hard to bear up with skill 
under the weight of such perpetual villany and bad 
music as his, Mdlle. Zerr must have had staccato 
passages to her heart’s content in her opening 
polacca ;—but she was much out of voice, and, 
though she laboured with all her might, produced 
mall impression. Signor Rommi had great op- 
portunities for gesticulation, in being twice de- 
tected about to murder somebody,—and also in the 
“eombat of two” with Mdlle. Zerr which opens 
the first finale. Of Herr Stigelli and M. Taglia- 
fico, who sustained the other secondary parts, no- 
thing need be said.—The opera gave obviously very 

pleasure, and can by no magic be kept on the 


Sicilian Bride,’ it was not to be expected that the 
more instructed audience at Covent Garden would 
endure such a confection as ‘ Pietro il Grande,’ let 





| - 
| Musrcat ayy Dramatic Gossip.—The Morning 
Post of Monday last stated as a certainty that Mr. 
Lumley intends, as we supposed, to retain the 
management of Her Majesty's Theatre,—and that 
Dr. Bacher has already left England for the Con- 
tinent to make engagements for next season. 

There is no dearth of composers and operas 
forthcoming in Italy, with names néw to us,— 
newer, it is to be feared, than the music belonging 
to them may prove. Among these are, ‘Il Gondo- 
liero,’ by Signor Chiaromonte, which is to be pro- 
duced at Vicenza; and ‘ Mazeppa,’ by Signor Cam- 
pana, at Leghorn, (what a subject, by the way, for 
stage music!) A pupil of Signor Verdi—Signor 
Muzio—is about to take the field with three new 
operas,—‘ Claudia,’ ‘Giovanna la pazza,’ (which 
is to be given at the Teatro Canobbiana at Milan), 
and a third, as yet not christened, destined for 
Bologna. 

Among the very last musical exhibitions of the 
season must be mentioned the telephonic perfor- 
mances of M. Sudré, whose system of telegraphing 
by musical sounds is not new to London. He is 
this time assisted by Mdlle. Josephine Hugots. 

Those in M. Meyerbeer’s confidence have long 
been in the habit of talking about an oratorio 
which he would one day compose. It is now stated, 
that he is at present actively engaged on such a 
work,—destined for the Birmingham Festival of 
1855. 

A letter from Germany, published by a contem- 
porary, states, that the litigation in which Dr. 
Spohr has been for some time engaged is not likely 
soon to be brought to a close. The facts of his 
lawsuit are reported to be these :—Dr. Spohr re- 
ceived his nomination as director of music at Cassel 
under the late Elector. This nomination provided 
for an annual leave of absence during six weeks. 
The present Elector, it is said, refuses to acknow- 
ledge this moderate indulgence, and on the occa- 
sion of a late journey magnificently mulcted the 
German kapellmeister’s salary of six weeks’ pay. 
The composer of ‘ Faust’ has been suing for arrears, 
—-pleading the terms of his engagement with the late 
reigning Prince. The affair may be recommended to 
the notice of those who have fancied that the Court- 
occupations and life-appointments within reach of 
the German musician provided an Eden of secu- 
rity and serenity for the later days of an artist. 
Far from this, we believe that the instances of 
long-protracted service in which some such bicker- 
ings, heart-burnings and humiliating contests as 
this have not occurred are the exceptions which 
prove the rule. 

We must once more trouble the musical reader 
with a few words, probably our last, concerning 
Herr Wagner’s theories of music, and his opinions 
of former musicians. A recent number of the Ga- 
zette Musicale contains a notice of his ‘Oper und 
Drama,’ a publication in which he follows the 
“‘Communications” concerning himself noticed by 
us [ante, p. 853] with criticisms in disparagement 
of almost every musician, dead and living, Mozart 
excepted. We will translate from the French 
translation—which appears to be from a group of 
dicta, and not a consecutive paragraph—one pas- 
sage, in which the late compositions of Beethoven 
and their influences are discussed.— 

“The instrumental music of the master,” says Herr 
Wagner, ‘‘ shows evidently an immense inner activity which 
has no analogy with that of his predecessors ; but the pro- 
ductions of this activity cannot be seized by the senses, and 
remain a riddle to the intelligence. Beethoven, generally, 
makes upon us the impression of a man who has something 
to tell us, but who cannot explain himself to us clearly, 
while his successors (Mendelssohn and his school) make us 
aware in a manner very clear and very prosy, though some- 
times graceful, that they have nothing to say. * * Hector 
Berlioz, a man of rare musical intelligence, has pushed the 
error of Beethoven to its uttermost limits. The last and 
the most obscure thoughts of the master falling under 
his view, have given him the vertigo. Persuaded that he 
saw forms and colours where were in reality but spectres 
and deceitful appearanees, he undertook to realize these 
dreams and to make their meaning understood. What he 
had to say was so odd, so unusual, so totally devoid of 
nature, that he could not render it intelligible by ordinary 





stage. If the Drury Lane public rejected ‘The 


means: he imagined, therefore, an immense apparatus of 





hinery, the ption alone of which indicates an 
exceptional organization. The orchestra of Berlioz is 
a miracle of mechanism. We ought to consider him as 
the great manufacturer im music; for it is he who has 
rendered it possible to musicians to make the most futile 
and the least artistic ideas heard under the most marvellous 
form. It is notimprobable, that Berlioz sought, at the 
commencement of his career, the glory of an inventor of 
musical mechanism. He would be driven in this direction 
by instinct; but without knowing it also, he was destined 
to perish, as an artist, in the midst of his machines, over- 
whelmed by materialism.” 
—The above will sound like a tirade from “ the 
Comedy of Self-Ignorance” in the ears of those who 
think as we think of Herr Wagner's ‘ Lohengrin ;’ 
who fancy as we have fancied that his originality and 
that of M. Berlioz had one and the same source,— 
impatience of old rules, snatched up as a mask to 
conceal impotence of fancy and want of real feel- 
ing,—and who would apply Herr Wagner's para- 
graph in all its force of sarcasm to Herr Wagner's 
self, with one omission—that of the praise for 
mechanical inventions pityingly conceded to the 
French symphonist by the German dramaturge. 
Up to this point, having begun by imitation of 
Meyerbeer, and subsequently broken out into de- 
struction, Herr Wagner has invented nothing ;— 
since we cannot admit his sueunee phrases to 
stand in the catalogue of musical discoveries on the 
same page with the additions to the sonority of 
the orchestra unquestionably made by M. Berlioz. 
But the sum, substance and gist of the practices, 
proceedings and publications of this fanatical gen- 
tleman, if stripped of their galimatias, and reduced 
to their simple meaning, were anticipated in the 
compendious speech of the living prima donna, 
when she said—‘ There’s but one great singer in 
Europe: and that’s me!”—To ourselves, and to the 
general world of artists and amateurs, Herr 
Wagner’s one claim on notice is, the attention which 
he has excited among a few generous and romantic, 
buteasily-bewildered thinkers,—so blasé with estab- 
lished music as to lend themselves readily to any- 
thing that promisesa new sensation—were the thin 
= that doleful compound called Wreck an 

uin. 
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The Surtees Ballads.—In your second notice of the ‘ Me- 
moir of Mr. Surtees,’ and therefore doubtless in the Memoir 
itself, some stanzas commencing— 
Is there any room at your head, Emma, 
are given as the original production of that gentleman,— 
Some of your readers, however, will probably have recog- 
nized them as being, in their chief idea, and in whatever 
beauty they contain, a pretty close transcript from ‘ Clerk 
Saunders,’ an old ballad published in the ‘Border Min- 
strelsy,’ and, I believe, o disputed authenticity. The 
passage, which occurs towards the close of the ballad, is as 
follows :— 
Is there ony room at your head, Saunders, 

Is there ony room at your feet, 
Or ony room at your side, Saunders, 

Where fain fain I wad sleep? 


There's nae room at my head, Marg'ret, 
There’s nae room at my feet, 

My bed it is full lowly now,— 
Amang the hungry worms I sleep. 


Cauld mould is my covering now, 
But and my winding sheet ; 

The dew it falls nae sooner down 
Than my resting place is weet. 


But plait a wand o° bonny birk, 
And lay it on my breast, 

And shed a tear upon my grave, 
And wish my saul gude rest. 


And fair Marg'ret, and rare Marg’ret, 
And Marg'ret o* veritie, 

Gin e’er ye love another man, 
Ne’er love him as ye did me. 


I am sure that I have seen somewhere, though I cannot 
now recollect where, another version of this ballad. I am 
uncertain whetlier the names are the same in both; but the 
first two stanzas of the above quotation keep running in my 
mind, with the following variation in the latter half of 
each.— 





Is there ony room at your side,— 
Wherein that I may creep? 


There's nae room at my side,— 
My coffin is made sae meet. 
As tha ballad of ‘ Clerk Saunders’ has long been with me 
a peculiar favourite, it is but a debt of gratitude on my part 
to help the unknown writer in claiming his own, even from 
80 equitable a double-dealer as Mr. Surtees,—who, no doubt, 
has given to this branch of literature as much as he took, or 
more. Let us render back to their author the admirable 
paems of ‘ Bartram’s Dirge’ and ‘ Featherstonhaugh,’—but 





also to the old ballad-maker that which is his; and bere, 
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the me image ception though Mr, 
Surtees superscript: 
om &e. D.G.R. 


lam, 

*,* It is very difficult, amid the sort of what our 
Correspondent calls “ double- dealing” in respect 
of alleged old ballads, to decide what is old and 
what new—what genuine and what spurious. In 
the ballad above referred to, it is pretty certain 
that a portion was adopted from an old one: 
—but the version referred to by our Correspon- 
dent has evidently been modernized from the old 
rude original,—and as it stands in the ‘ Border 
Minstrelsy,’ it bears evident marks of the “ fine 
Roman hand” that wrote ‘ Bartram’s Dirge.’ It is 
well known that even the genuine old ballads in 
that collection have been improved by modern 


fingers. 

The Autobiography of William Jerdan.—Mr. Jerdan has 
done me the honour to introduce my letter to the Athenaeum 
into his second volume. I wrote it merely to point out some 
errors, as I conceived, in his statements relative to Dr. 
Wolcot :—and my remarks have called down on the Doctor's 
memory the republication of a part of Gifford’s garbage. I 
might just as well ask you to publish an extract from a less 

diatribe, Wolcot’s Epistle to Gifford. I shall solicit 
no such thing:—the grave has closed over the man of 
genius and the man with none. To notice the annuity affair 
urther would be ridiculous. Booksellers were never before 
pitied for paying 2502. a-yearon a cough speculation. They 
are shrewd men. The = Victimised Bibliopolists, or the 
New Sacrifice of the I ” might perhaps furnish a 
eye scene for Punch. Lord Farnborough, then Mr. 
Long, and according to Mr, Jerdan the Treasury jackal on 
the pension affair, partook in the Treasury — of that 
time, I should not place much ger gong oo a statement 
made under the bitter y spit irit of the day:—that is, if 
Mr. Jerdan be not mistaken. e Tory or Whig Treasuries 
of the present time are angels of purity compared with 
days in which for bad purposes three bills of exchange 
have been known to be all paid. The Treasury and its news- 
paper organs were then so linked, that had Wolcot kept 
baek two quarters of his pension he would have been up- 
braided for it, and asked why he did not return them, 
Wolcot writes :— 
The fact is clear, too clear, they cry, 
Thou hast already touched a quarter's wages— 
Varlet, it always was thy vile intention— 
Thou hast, thou hast, thou liar, got a pension. 
—He Ss ape the King on his Majesty’s pe 
~ | ape was well meant, O glorious | king, 
bo r a bard a very pretty thing; 
But let me, Sir, refuse it, I implore— 
I ought not to be rich while you are poor. 
—The new: spupens and magazines thus devoted to the Mi- 
nistry would have resounded with Wolcot’s meanness. The 
were bitter against him :—no such charge was ever advanced. 
—Mr. Jerdan says, in addition, that Opie painted Wolcot as 
a bear. Opie never did anything of the kind. He felt his 
obligation to the Doctor too deeply. Besides Bone and 
Opie, ‘eo patronized genius to the utmost extent of his 
ae There was a young artist whom he took by the 
, called Page,— who lived in Broad Street, Great 
Marlboro’ Street. Misconducting himself, the Doctor cast 
him off. did draw a caricature of the Doctor :—and 
thus Mr. Jerdan’s memory perhaps confuses things. Opie 
had a very superior mind ; and the differences which he had 
with Wolcot were always "good humoured banterings, until 
some offence took place between them, towards the end of 
the artist’s life, that estranged them from each other. 
Which was to blame I do not know.—The late Thomas 
Campbell, when we were coadjutors in the New Monthly, 
about 1827, asked me, as I had known Wolcot, to give him 
a few particulars of his life,—for he intended to introduce 
him into the next edition of his British Poets, with one or 
two other writers whom he had omitted. After Butler he 
thought Wolcot the most original of our satirical poets. I 
made some notes for the purpose. The Editor of the British 
Journal applied to me the other day for some light anec- 
dotes of the Doctor,—which I furnished from those very notes. 
—Wolcot never attacked George the Third on account of his 
malady. The Doctor knew the King’s hypocritical character 
well; Tie had partaken largely of the feeling in favour of 
Lord Chatham and the popular hatred of Bute. The reve- 
ene respecting the King since—the works of Horace 
Lae and the King’s own correspondence with Lord 
North—show, that even the view of Junius was no wrong 
estimate of his double-dealing and insidious disposition. — 
“Doctor, don’t you consider yourself a very bad subject of 
our dear King?” said a lady to Wolcot, one evening, at a 
party.—“I don’t know anything about that, Madam;—I 
only know he has been.a very good subject to me.” 
Iam, &e. Cyzus Reppine. 











To ConnEsroxpgxts.—T. W.—Dr. C. K.—M. J. R— 
Medicus—J. T. K., jun—A Vietim—W, R B—W. R.—re- 


EXCAVATIONS AT Lymnz.—We needed no assurance that 
the Rev. Mr. Beale Poste, so well known as an excellent 
and liberal antiquary, was voy the individual to whom 
102. was paid for te at Lymne.—With 
regard to Mr. Post of Stutfall, we have already expressed 
our opinion that he might also be a different person ; and 
we now learn that the sum in question was given to a farmer 
of the name of Post, having only a small holding,—who had, 
as we conjectured might be the case, a just and reasonable 
claim to remuneration for the injury done to his fields and 
crops. We could not know by intuition that the Mr. Post 
who was thanked and the Mr. Post who was paid were dif- 
ferent persons ;—and we aa the point worth ascertain- 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PUBLISHERS. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo. prive 5s. 

Tite LAW of INTERNATIONAL COPY- 

RIGHT between ENGLAND ond FRANCS in men 


the D: andthe Fine Arts, 


a, Music, an and 
with the the Convention, 0 Orders in ee an —- ‘Acts of Par. 
tas By PETER BURKE, Esq., of tthe inne Inner 


ent on 


“Temple, nak 
*y* The whole in wl and French, 1 vol. price 5s. cloth. 
London : Sampson Low & Son, 169, Fleet-street. 


4[HE HISTORY OF THE PAINTERS OF 


ALL NA 
EDITED BY M. DLOBY WYATT. 

The Third Part of this Work will be published on the Ist of 
“September, and will consist of REMBRANDT, his Life, his Vor- 
trait, and Eleven Examples of his Works, Hight of which will be 
separate Plates. 

he First Quarterty Section, in a handsome Wrapper, 
price 6s., will be issued at the same time, and will contain— 


MU BELTS. his Life, his Portrait, and Eight Examples of his 
pale TENLIERS THE YOUNGER, his Life, his Portrait, a 
ignette of the Scissors Grinder, and Six —— Plates, illus- 

vie the various styles of that Great Mas’ 

REMBRA NDT, his Life, his Portrait, and Eleven : Exteplis of 
his Works, Eight of which will be separate Plate: 

London: John Cassell, La Belle Sauvage-yard, Ladgate hill ; 
and all Booksellers. 








Tn 4 vols. 8vo. price q 
PoEMs, ESSAYS, 3 érik IONS. 
By ALFRED B. RICHARDS, Esq. 
“They are a mulium in parvo, and to ‘quote what we admire 
would be to transcribe the whole, + Critie, August 2, 
Aylott & Jones, Paternoster-row. 


‘W. ARCHER BUTLER’S SERMONS. 
Now ready, 2nd edition, 1 vol. thick 8vo. with Portrait, price 12s. 


ERMONS, DOCTRINAL and PRACTICAL. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM ARCHER BUTLER, M.A. 
Late Professor of Moral Philesophy in the University = Dublin. 
Edited, with a Memoir of the —_— Life, by t 
ev. THOMAS WOODWARD, .» Vicar ine: 
«Rn that we have a ny a witha 
sense of their singular depth and power. We feel in perusing § them 
that we are in contact with a — of superior range, which can 
b in its Ww the most extended relations of 
the sabjeste on which it Gomes: iscee Butler understood the office 
and the manner of a preacher ; and, judging from the Discourses 
before us, and from the account of his delivery given by his bio- 
grapher, weshould think that he could have been equalled by very 
few men of his time.”—English Review. 
Also, by the same Author, price 108 7 
LETTERS on the DEVELOPMENT of 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE, in Reply to Mr. Newman’s Bssay. 
“See the late Rev. W. A. Butler's admirable * Letters on the 
Development of Christian Doctrine, in Reply te Mr. Newman's 
essay :” a work which — to be in the library of every student 
of Divinity. "— Bishop of St. 8. 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith, Grafton-street, Booksellers to the 
pe asta Macmillan & Co. ———— 











BELGIUM, THE RHINE, AND SWITZERLAND. 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOK FOR 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE. 


Also, a New Edition, with New Map, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 


SWITZERLAND, 


SAVOY AND PIEDMONT. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW SERIAL WORK, BY MR. CHARLES LEVER. 


On the 31st of August will be published, price 1s. 


THE FIRST MONTHLY NUMBER 


THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 
Author of ‘ Harry Lorrequer,’ ‘ Charles O'Malley,’ &c. &c. 


EACH NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 
TWO ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. K. BROWNE. 
London: Cnapman & HALt, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, price 10s. 6d., Part I. of the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. 


CONTAINING 


1. OLD WELL WALK. 
2. THE VILLAGE STOCKS. 


| 3. TEWKSBURY ABBEY. 


4. AN OLD BARN 


All Calotyped by Rocrr Fenton, Esq. 


A Part of the PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM will be published in the course of each Month, and will be sent regularly 


to Subscribers. 


Photographers who are desirous of contributing to the ALBUM are requested to apply, by letter only, to Mr. Josern 


CuNDALL, care of the Publisher, 


Davin Bogus, 86, Fleet-street. 





EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. 





AMPSON LOW, SON & CO. beg to announce to the BooxsELuinec Traps, and to AuTHORs and 
PUBLISHERS, that they have just completed arrangements for an extension of their business as an Agency House 

with America; and as one of their firm will be travelling throughout the States for the next three months, they will be 
happy to execute Commissions or undertake Agencies in any department of literature : 


solicited not later than the 30th instant. 


8. L. & Co. will in future import copies of most American Works; 
prices as low as possible to the Public, with such an allowance to the Bookseller as will secure his co- operation in pro- 
Arrangements are making to secure Premises, which, from their extent and commanding position, 
will afford every advantage to the American consignor and the English public. 


moting their sale. 


nications to be addressed to 


& L. & Son take this opportunity: of requesting from Authors and Publishers the first intimation of every forthcoming 
‘Work, with authority to secure its Copyright in France, as they have recently undertaken the office of registering New 
Books both in Paris and in London, and are ready to negotiate the disposal of right to translate, or other matters con- 


nected with such office. 


*,* Mr. Peter Burke's Exposition of English Copyright Law with especial reference to the recent International 


Literary Convention with France is now ready. 
169, FLEET-STRERT, August 16, 1852. 


Sampson Low & Son, 169, FLeet-sTREET. 


instructions for which purpose are 


and it will be their invariable rule to fix the 


Until Michaelmas-Day next, all commu- 


“PHALLIPS'S MINERALOGY GREATLY IMPROVED, 
Just eee” | in a aa Post 8vo. with n 

Tice 188, cloth, umetong 
N ELEMENTARY  ENTRODUCTIO ON tp 


MINER ate WILLIAM PHIy, 
Fis. Minow faite’ wt extents Al LIPS, 
by He HJ, {BROOKE, PRS PGS; an ALU 


P.G.S., Professor of Misesicay tn the University 


London : Longman, Brown, Green Longmans; 
Marshall & Co; F. & J. Rivington ; a 
Co.; and D. Bogue. 





ater Een t a painy Heys peat 


| HE TREASURE-SEEKER'S | DAUGHT 
a Tale of the D: f J. I. G ically presen 
manners <a pupermisicns which” prevatled in th 4 og 
ory iss LAW RANCE, Author of ‘The Qnee England’ 
2 London: Cockshaw, 41, Ldgete ni eae 


NCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Hinkin re 
BEBCHER STOWE—The Author's London: Edition 

this most talented and popular American Novel is Soiree 

day. forming a handsome crown 8vo. volume, Price 38, fd Be 

particular to order Author's Edition. 

London: Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent-street. 


Just my ph ip ademy 8v0. price 
With FProstisriece, aoaees RSLEY & = Srocxs, 
and kK STEPHENSON, 
Vol. LV. ofa N EW Link ARY E EDITION, | 
Uniform with the Standard BE 
HE WAVERLE ‘NOVELS 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, ; 
No Works of imagination of the same extent have ever been 
seeehven with favour equal to that conferred upon the Waveniy 
NOVELS. 
Since their first publication not fewer than. a pare 
Twenty Tnovsanp Copies have been sold in this country, and 
least as many in the United States. These have been pablisned 
a great variety of forms to suit the taste of the public; on 
has been long wanted an Edition in Uetavo, range 
Standard English Authors, combining the advantages ofe lng 
type and portable size. This desideratum 7t is now p to 
supply by means of the LIBRARY EDITION, which Will con- 
sist of TwenTy-FIVE VoLUMEsS, demy 8vo., to be pub lished Monthly, 
The Printing, however, will pri ceed more rapidly, so that those 
ja desire to complete their sets before the termination of the 
odi issue, will have an opportunity of doing so a consider 
Rble time before the regular. aongparcsen of the last Volume, 
Each Volume will contain a complete Novel ed Novels, illus. 
trated with a Frontispiece and Vignette, pain by 
the most eminent Artists of the day. Tur Tsonas? Eprrios wil 
one: all the latest corrections of the Author. 
Charles Black, Edinburgh ; "Hockten & Stoneman, 








London. 





8, New Burvinoron-stazer, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 


A WALE INTO THE NORTH 
of SPAIN in 1851. By LIEUT. MARCH. Post 8vo. 1s’ 
(Just ready, 


Il. 


A TRAMP to the DIGGINGS; 
or, AUSTRALIA in 1892 By JOHN SHAW, M.D. F.G8, 
&c. Small 8yo. 7s. (Now ready. 





















Ill. 


RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in 
NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. By EDWARD 8ULI- 
VAN, Esq. Post 8vo, 12s. [Jmmediately. 


Iv. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; 6, 


the HALF SISTER. By P. H. PEPYS, Esq. 3 vols 
[Vow ready, 


v. 


TWO YEARS on the FARM of 
UNCLE SAM; with SKETCHES of HIS LOCATION, 
NEPHEWS, and PROSPECTS. By CHARLES CASEY. 
Post 8yo, 10s, 6d. [Now ready. 


VI, 
THE HEIR of SHERBORNE; 
or, the ATTAINDER. A‘Novel. 3vola. . ° | [Just reat 
in te 





Printed by James Horaezs, of No. 4, New 
county of Middlesex, printer, at his mas Ne. 4 ae 
Chancery-lane, inthe parish of St. Andrew 
ablished by Joun Frascis, of No. 14 PT 
n the said county,Publisher,at No. 14, in Wellin er 
said; and sold by all Booksel rs and Newsven 
Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & ‘Bradfote, Edinburgh ; Stor 1 Re: 489 
ohn Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, August 21, 
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